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THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONICLES OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


“Lo, I am with you alway (all the days), even unto 
' the end of the world.” my 


THE elder days, the morning days, 
With thousand promises have rung ; 
They sparkled o’er the dewy ways 
hen Earth, and Time, and Man were 


young. 


To us the promise is but one, 
One light-point gathers all the rays ; 
To us He speaketh through the Son, 
“Lol Lam with you all the days.” 


Health, peace, and ample heritage, 
Homes full of life, and life of bliss, 

Long life with silver crowns of age — 
To us is promised none of this. 


Yet we are richer far than they; 

Their thousand were but stars at night, 
But “ J am with you every day,” 

Is Day itself, is life and light. 


No promise what the days shall bring, 
Some must be dark with storm and haze, 
To each its measured load will cling ; 
But “ Zam with you all the days.” 


No promise what the days shall be ; 
They led Thee through no easy ways, 

And our true path is following Thee ; 
But “ Zhou art with us all the days.” 


Not “as thy day thy strength shall be,” 
Still deeper hopes to us belong ; 

We may be blind, but Thou canst see, 
We may be weak, but Thou art strong ! 


To-day, to-morrow, on and on; 
No day shall come and not bring Thee ; 
No night shall come and find Thee gone, — 
Thou who hast taught in Galilee ; — 


Thou who hast healed in Galilee, 
And prayed upon the lone hillside ; 

Thou who hast known Gethsemane ; 
And on the Cross for us hast died ; 


Not only the life’s history ; 

Thou who hast lived it, even Thou ! 
Not only the great Memory ; 

The living Presence, here and now ! 


Not only rules, though of Thy choice, 
Or principles, howe’er divine ; 

The Master Hand, the living Voice ; 
Thyself : not only what is Thine. 


With us, our Light, from morn to night, 
With us, our Strength, from youth to age ; 
Oh, Just and True ! Oh, Love and Might ! 





Our Sovereign and our Heritage. 


THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENCE, ETC. 


No cistera, emptied, late or soon ; — 
The fulness of the living Source ! 

No lighted lamp, no mirror moon ; — 
The Sun, the Fount of life and force? 


With us at morning to inspire 

Fresh work, with ever-freshened zest ; 
At noon-tide, that we may not tire ; 

At evening, to restore and rest. 


With us our Master, to command, 
Making it well worth while to live, 

With daily tasks fresh from Thy hand ;— 
With us our Saviour, to forgive ! 


Yes, all the days, and all the day, 
To guide, restrain, correct, inspire ; 
Moulding our wills, Thy willing clay, 
Kindling our hearts, Thy kindred fire ! 


Days of fulfilment ; raising these 
‘o types and seeds of higher things ; 
Dark days of loss ; Thy touch but frees 
The shattered seed to spread its wings. 


The day when Thou who hast the key 
Openest to our beloved Thy door ; — 
They enter to Thy joy with Thee ; 
And we are left, bereft and poor, 


Outside ; yet still Thou hast the keys ! 
A living touch our spirit stays ; 

Thou sufferest not the heart to freeze ; 
For “ Zhou art with us all the days.” 


The day which like the rest begins, 
With “ Fear not ; J am still with thee,” 

And ends, beyond the clouds and sins, 
With “ Evermore His Face they see.” 


With us through each bewildering maze, 
Each step of the untrodden way ; 
With us all day, and all the days, 
Till days and nights dawn to Thy Day! 
Sunday Magazine. 


SELF. 


LIGHTLY o’er the plain he stept, 

Lightly brushed he through the wood ; 
And snared a little bird that slept, 

And had not wakened when she should, 


Lightly through the wood he brushed, 
Lightly stept he o’er the plain ; 
And yet a little flower was crushed, 
And never raised its head again. 
HENRY TAYLOR. 





From The Quarterly Review. 
REPUBLIC OF VENICE: 
DECLINE, AND FALL.* 


THE 


Marc ANTONIO BARBARO was a Vene- 
tian noble of illustrious birth, who filled 


successively each of the highest offices 
in the republic, with the exception of 
the dogeship, which he narrowly missed. 
He was born in 1518 and died in 1595; 
and adopting him as the type of the patri- 
cian of the sixteenth century, the author 
of the book before us has undertaken to 
connect or associate with his career a 
full description of the laws, customs, 
manners, and policy of the Queen of the 
Adriatic in the height of her prosperity 
and the fulness of her pride. 


quisition on Venetian women. 


with its attributes. The conception is 
ingenious, and the execution leaves little 
to desire as regards learning, critical 
acuteness, and discriminating research. 
The tone, spirit, and intention of the 
work are excellent: but it wants life, light, 
colour, and illustration. The patrician, 
instead of being, as we too fondly hoped, 
the centre of a series of animated groups, 
is too frequently treated as a peg on 
which dissertations and descriptions 
might be hung. Except in two or three 
episodes of his career, he is little better 
than a lay-figure, slenderly draped, with- 


_out expression or individuality ; and as 


for the romance, poetry, mystery, dra- 
matic or melodramatic interest, tradition- 
ally blended with Venetian annals, M. 
Yriarte’s pages are as free from them as 
if the people under consideration were 
the prosaic matter-of-fact. Dutch. And 
yet there is scarcely a prominent incident 
or turning-point in those annals which 
does not read more like a fiction than a 


* La Vie d’un Patricien de Venise au Seizidme 
Sitcle.—Les Doges—La Charte Ducale—Les 


Femmes & Venise— L’ Université de Padoue—Les 
Préliminaires de Lépante, &c., d’ apres les Papiers 
@’Etat des Archives de Venise. Par Charles 
Paris, 1874. 


Yriarte. 
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fact ; and so obscurely grand is the sub- 
ject, that the simplest preface or intro- 
duction brings the imaginative faculty 
into play. 

“In the northern angle of the Adriatic 


is a gulf, called /agune, in which more 
than sixty islands of sand, marsh, and 
sea-weed have been formed by a concur- 
rence of natural causes. 
have become the city of Venice, which 
has lorded it over 
Constantinople, resisted a league of all 
the kings of Christendom, long car- 
ried on the commerce of the world, and 
bequeathed to nations the model of the 


These islands 


Italy, conquered 


Thus, 
a propos of Barbaro’s rank, we are treated 
to a sketch of the patrician order, with 
its privileges: on his marriage, to a dis- 
His nom- 
ination to an embassy suggests the fertile 
topic of diplomacy; while his candida- 
ture for the dogeship gives occasion for 
acomplete account of this exalted office 


most stable government ever framed 
by man.”* These are the reflections 
with which Count Daru introduces his 
carefully finished and well-proportioned 
picture of the republic in all the vicissi- 
tudes of her fortunes. The fresh mate- 
rials accumulated by recent explorers of 
her archives have rather stimulated than 
allayed curiosity. She is still vaguely 
known and imperfectly understood ; and 
we propose, with M. Yriarte’s aid, to call 
attention to such passages in her history 
and peculiarities in her institutions, as 
may help to solve the social and political 
problems presented by them. We shall © 
also show, as we proceed, how far the 
leading works of fiction of which the 
scenes are laid in Venice, agree or disa- 
gree with the facts. 

The islands of the /aguae could hardly 
be said to be inhabited, being merely. 
used as places of occasional resort by 
fishermen, until towards the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, when a settled population began to 
be formed of refugees : — 


A few.in fear, 
Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had 
trod, 


* Histoire de la République de Venise, &c. Par | 
P. Daru, de [ Académie Francaise. Seconde édi- 
tion, revue et corrigée. Paris, 1821. In eight vols. 

+ An enduring debt of gratitude is owing from all 
recent students of Venetian history to M. Armand 
Baschet. We particularly refer to Les Archives de, 
Venise, Histoire de la Chancellerie Secréte, &c., par 
Armand Baschet. Paris, Henri Plon, 0 imprimeure 
éditeur, Rue Garanciére, 1870: a book full of curious 
information and interesting details. 
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Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfowl, 
They built their nests among the ocean waves.* 


The oldest document extant relating 
to Venetian history, is a decree of the 
Senate of Padua, A.D. 421, ordering the 
construction of a town on Rialto, the 
largest of the isles, with the view of 
bringing together in a single community 
the scattered inhabitants of the rest for 
the purposes of mutual protection and 
support. They appear to have been left 
free to choose their own form of govern- 
ment; for we find that each island had 
at first its own magistrate: the magis- 
trates of the most considerable being 
called tribunes major, the others, trib- 
unes minor, and the whole being equally 
subject to the council-general of the com- 
munity; which thus constituted a kind of 
federal republic. This lasted nearly 300 
years, when it was found that the rising 
nation had fairly outgrown its institu- 
tions. Dangerous rivalries arose among 
the tribunes. Their divided authority 
weakened the common action, and their 
administration became a general subject 
of complaint. Ata meeting of the coun- 


cil-general in A.D. 697, the Patriarch of 
Grado proposed the concentration of 
power in the hands of a single chief, 


under the title of doge or duke. The 
proposition was eagerly accepted, and 
they proceeded at once to the election of 
this chief. “It will be seen (remarks 
Daru) that the dogeship saved indepen- 
dence and compromised liberty. It wasa 
veritable revolution, but we are ignorant 
by what circumstances it was brought 
about. Many historians assert that the 
change was not effected till the permis- 


* Rogers’s “Italy.” These linesare paraphrased, 
without acknowledgment, from Gibbon. “ It isa say- 
ing worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that the 
grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. 
Yet the savage destroyer undesignedly laid the founda- 
tions of a republic which revived, in the feudal state of 
Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. . . . 
The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 
quaint declamatory style, to waterfowl who had fixed 
their nests on the bosom of the waves.”? —(** Decline 
and Fall,” chap. xxxv.) In his “Italy,’? Rogers has 
throughout treated the historians and chroniclers as 
Byron accuses “‘ sepulchral Grahame”? of having treated 
the scriptural writers : 


“ Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch.’’ 
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sion of the pope and the emperor was 
obtained.” 

The first choice fell on Paolo Luca 
Anabesto. It was made by twelve elect- 
ors, the founders of what were thence- 
forth termed the electoral families. The 
doge was appointed for life : he named 
his own counsellors: took charge of all 
public business ; had the rank of prince, 
and decided all questions of peace and 
war. The peculiar title was meant to im- 
ply a limited sovereignty, and the Vene- 
tians uniformly repudiated, as a disgrace, 
the bare notion of their having ever sub- 
mitted to amonarch. But many centu- 
ries passed away before any regular or 
well-defined limits were practicaWy im- 
posed; and the prolonged struggle be- 
tween the people and the doges, depend- 
ing mainly on the personal character of 
the doge for the time being, constitutes 
the most startling and exciting portion of 
their history. 

The first doge proved a wise and sa- 
gacious ruler. He reigned twenty years. 
The second, Marcello Tegaliano, did 
equally well. The third, Urso, elected 
in 726, was restless and ambitious. He 
seized the first opportunity to engage in 
warlike operations, and it was under him 
that the Venetians made their first essay 
as a military power by land. He took 
Ravenna by assault, and based such pre- 
tensions on his victory, that, after Hera- 
clea (then the capital) had been distracted 
and split into factions for two years, the 
people rose, forced their way into his pal- 
ace, and cut his throate He had reigned 
eleven years; long enough to sicken 
them of doges for the nonce, so not 
wishing to revert to tribunes, they ap- 
pointed a chief magistrate to be elected 
annually, under the title of maestro della 
milizia. Five such magistrates were 
named, and ruled in succession, when 
the institution came to an untimely end 
with the fifth. For some unexplained 
reason or possibly caprice, the populace 
rose again, deposed him, and put out his 
eyes. The dogeship was then restored 
in the person of Theodal Urso (son of 
the last doge), who quitted Heraclea for 
Malamocco, which thus became the capi- 
tal. Unluckily he excited suspicion by 
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constructing a fort at the mouth of the/tack on Rialto, he gave up the enter- 
Adige ; and a demagogue, named Galba,|prise, and Angelo Participazio was 


got a troop of armed men together, fel 


1} elected doge in recognition ‘of his ser- 


upon him as he was returning from the | vices, with two tribunes for counsellors. 
works, and subjected him to the same] One of his first acts- was to make 
treatment as his predecessor in the mag-| Rialto the capital, instead of Malamocco 
istracy. It thenceforth became the re-}or Heraclea, which had each been the 
ceived custom in Venice to put out the| seat of government atintervals. “There 
eyes of deposed doges; and Galba, who|were round Rialto some sixty islets, 
had contrived to usurp the sovereignty,| which the doge connected by bridges. 
and Kold it for eleven years, found him-| They were soon covered with houses. 
self deposed, blinded, and an exile in the} They were girt with a fortification; and 
end. The next but one obtained such an |it was then that this population of fugi- 
amount of popularity that he was enabled | tives gave to this rising city, which they 
to get his son Giovanni associated with| had just founded in the middle of a 
him inthe ducal dignity, which ran con-| morass, the name of Venetia, in memory 
siderable risk of becoming hereditary ;|of the fair countries from which their 
for Giovanni had Azs son, Maurice, simi-|fathers had been forcibly expatriated, 
larly nominated, and the descent might | The province has lost its name, and be- 
have continued unbroken had they con-| come subject to the new Venice.” * This 
ducted themselves with common pru-| public-spirited doge could not resist the 


dence or decency. But no sooner were 


temptation of perpetuating the dignity in 


they firmly established, than both father|his race. He had two sons, Justinian 


and son threw off the mask, and rivalled 
each other in the worst and most insult- 
ing forms of tyranny, cruelty, and profli- 
gacy. A conspiracy was formed. The 
emperor Charlemagne and the pope 
threatened to interfere ; and eventually 
Giovanni and Maurice, having sought 
safety in flight, Ovelerio, the head of the 
conspiracy, was proclaimed doge. 

This was in $04. The events of the next 
five years are involved in obscurity. One 
thing is clear. Pepin, king of the Lom- 
bards, either under the pretence of a re- 
quest for aid from the new doge or to 
enforce some real or assumed rights of 
his own, declared war against the repub- 
lic, and waged it with such impetuosity 
that his fleet and army, after carrying all 
before them, were only separated from 
Malamocco, the capital, by a canal. In 
this emergency, Angelo Participazio, one 
of those men who are produced by great 
occasions to mark an era, proposed that 
the entire population should remove to 
Rialto, which was separated by a broader 
a. 1 of the sea from the enemy, and there 
hold out to the last. Nosooner proposed 
than done. They hastily embarked their 
all; and when Pepin entered Malamocco, 
he found it deserted. After losing a 


and John ; and during the absence of the 
eldest on an embassy, he, of his own 
mere motion and authority, made the. 
youngest co-ruler with himself. But so 
vehement were the remonstrances of the. 
elder, backed by public opinion, that the 
junior renounced in favour of the senior, 
who, moreover, contrived to make his 

own son, Angelo, a co-partner, so that 

the republic was actually subjected to a 

triumvirate belonging to three genera- 

tions. The grandson died first, and the 

son becoming sole doge by the death of 
the father in 872, generously shared his 
power with the brother who had been 

superseded to make room forhim. The 

most remarkable event in their joint 

reign was the translation of the body of 

St. Mark, and the adoption of that saint 

as the patron saint of the republic. The 

original story, as related by the oldest of’ 
the Venetian chroniclers, runs thus: 


The king of Alexandria, who was building’ 
a magnificent palace, had ordered the most 
precious marbles to be procured, without 
sparing even the churches. That of Saint 
Mark was not excepted, and two holy men, 
Greek priests, who had the care of it, were 





large part of his fleet in an ill-advised at- 





bad Darz, vol. i. p. 79. There are 72 islands connected, 
by between 350 and 400 bridges. : 
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groaning over the threatened profanation, 
when two Venetians, captains of vessels in the 
ort, observed and asked the cause of their 
istress. On ascertaining it, they pressed to 
be entrusted with the body of Saint Mark, 
pledging themselves for its befitting reception 

y their countrymen. The priests refused till 
the work of demolition began, then they con- 
sented; but it was necessary to keep the 
transaction secret from the people, who had a 
great veneration for the remains on account of | 
the daily miracles they worked. The priests! 
carefully cut open the envelope in which the 
temains were wrapped, and substituted the 
body of Saint Claudian. Such a perfume was 
instantly diffused through the church, and 
even in the neighbouring places, that the 
crowd collected about the sacred reliques. 
There remained the difficulty of conveying 
them to the ship. 

The historians would not be believed if 
there was not still to be seen in our Church of 
Saint Mark a marvellous image which attests 
the fact. They placed the corpse in a large 
basket covered with herbs and swine’s flesh 
which the Mussulmans hold in horror, and the 
bearers were directed to cry hawzir (pork) 
to all who should ask questions or approach 
to search. In this manner they reached the 
vessel. The body was enveloped in the sails 
and suspended tothe mainmast till the mo- 
ment of departure, for it was necessary to 
conceal this precious booty from those who 
might come to clear the vessel in the roads. 
At last the Venetians quitted the shore full of 
joy. They were hardly in the open sea when 
a great storm arose. We are assured that 
Saint Mark then appeared to the captain and 
warned him to strike all his sails immediately, 
lest the ship, driven before the wind, should 
be wrecked upon the hidden rocks, They 
owed their safety to this miracle. 


The arrival of these sacred remains 
was the signal for a succession of fé/es. 
The people were wild with enthusiasm, 
the general belief being that the presence 
of the saint guaranteed the lasting pros- 

erity of the republic ; and on many try- 
ing occasions this belief or superstition, 
by inspiring confidence, proved a genuine 
source of strength. Many a time has the 
cry of Viva San Marce revived the droop- 
ing courage of the Venetians when pow- 
erful States and monarchs were leagued 
for their destruction, or kept them true to 
their banner on battle-fields strewn with 
their dead. Yet far from relying exclu- 
sively on their patron saint, they estab- 
lished fé¢es and ceremonies in honour of 
several others ; and failing to induce the 
lawful possessors of the body of a much 
venerated one, Saint Tarasio, to part with 
it on reasonable terms, they resorted to 





the strong measure of stealing it, like the 
old lady mentioned by Fielding, who stole 
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Tillotson’s sermons for the sake of reli- 
gion.* The objects of plunder most in 
request at the sack of Constantinople, in 
1204, were the relics; and it is recorded 
that the doge Dandolo transmitted (inter 
alia) to Venice a portion of the true 
cross, an arm of Saint George, a part of 
the skull of Saint John the Baptist, the 
bodies of Saint Luke and Saint Simeon, 
a phial of the blood of Christ, a fragment 
of the pillar at which He was scourged, 
and a prickle of the crown of thorns. 
The only monuments of art deemed worth 
transporting were the famous bronze 
horses. 

Another notable epoch in early Vene- 
tian history is the grant on which she 
based her claim to the sovereignty of the 
Adriatic. In the course of the fierce 
struggle between Alexander III. and 
Frederic Barbarcssa, the pope, when his 
fortunes were at the lowest, took refuge 
with the Venetians, who, after a vain 
effort at reconciliation, made common 
cause with him, and in a naval encounter 
obtained so signal a victory that the em- 
peror was compelled to sue for peace and 
submit to the most humiliating terms. 
The crowning scene of his degradation 
has been rendered familiar by the pencil, 
the chisel, and the pen. Before entering 
Venice he was met by six cardinals, who 
received his oath of submission, gave him 
absolution, and reconciled him with the 
Church. He was then conducted by a 
procession of priests to the Place St. 
Mark, where, at the door of the cathedral, 
sat his Holiness, arrayed in his pontifical 
robes, surrounded by cardinals, prelates, 
representatives of foreign powers, and 
high officers of State. The emperor, as 
soon as he came into the sacred presence, 
stripped off his mantle and knelt down 
before the pope to kiss his feet. Alex- 
ander, intoxicated with his triumph and 
losing all sense of moderation or gener- 
osity, placed his foot on the head or neck 
of his prostrate enemy, exclaiming, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “ Super aspidem 
et basiliscum ambulabis” &c. (“ Thou 
shalt tread upon the asp and the basilisk ; 
the lion and the dragon shalt thou: tram- 
ple under foot”). ‘ Won tibi, sed Petro” 
(‘* Not to thee, but Peter”), cried the out- 
raged and indignant emperor. “ £¢ mihi 
et Petro” (“ To both me and Peter”), re- 


* “ Amongst the pieces of good fortune which in- 
creased the reputation of the new Venice in all the 
Christian world, as well as in the other, was the ac- 
quisition of the body of St. Tarasio, stolen from a con- 
vent of monks, who refused to sell or part with it.” — 
Marin, quoted by Daru. 
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joined the pope, with a fresh pressure’ of 
is heel.* 

In return for the good offices of Venice 
on this occasion, the pope conferred on 
the doges the privilege of being preceded 
by a lighted taper, a sword, a parasol, a 
chair of State, a cushion of cloth of gold, 
banners, and two trumpets. In addition 
to these barren marks of dignity, Alexan- 
der presented the reigning doge, Ziani, 
with a ring, saying, “ Receive this ring, 
and with it, as my donation, the dominion 
of the sea, which you, and your succes- 
sors, shall annually assert on an appointed 
day, so that all posterity may understand 
that the possession of the sea was yours 
by right of victory, and that it is subject 
to the rule of the Venetian republic, as 
wife to husband.” ¢ 

The republic ruled the Adriatic (so 
long as she did rule it) much as Britan- 
nia rules the waves —by dint of naval 
superiority. Her right was stoutly re- 
sisted by the othet maritime powers of 
Italy, especially by the Neapolitans and 
Genoese ; and its real nature was virtu- 
ally admitted by the celebrated reply of 
the Venetian ambassador to Julius II., 
when asked where the deed or instrument 
containing the concession was to be 
found: ‘On the back of the donation 
of the domain of St. Peter from Constan- 
tine to Pope Sylvester.” 

The well-known ceremony of wedding 
the Adriatic, religiously observed with 
all its original pomp and splendour 
during six centuries, was in itself a proc- 
lamation and a challenge to the world. 
}t was regularly attended by the papal 
nuncio and the whole of the diplomatic 
corps, who, year after year, witnessed the 
dropping of a sanctified ring into the sea, 
and heard without a protest the prescrip- 
tive accompaniment: Desponsamus te, 
mare, in signum veri perpetuique domini 


* The spot on which this scene took place was indi- 
cated by a marble slab with an inscription in brass: — 
“, . , in that temple-porch 
Did Barbarossa fling his mantle off, 
And, kneeling, on his neck received the foot 
Of the proud pontiff.” 


Sismondi (following a contemporary chronicler) nar- 
rates the interview without any circumstance of insult, 
and describes it as concluding with the kiss of peace. 
There are writers who contend that Alexander was 
never at Venice, and that the Venetians ob:ained no 
victory on his behalf. But the weight of evidence ad- 
duced by Daru strikes us to be quite conclusive in 
favour of his version. - . 

t The reported words, which hardly admit of a literal 
translation, run thus: —“‘Hunc annulum accipe et, 
me auctore, ipsum mare obnoxium tibi redditum ; 

d tu tuique successores quotannis statuto die serva- 
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(We espouse thee, sea, in sign of true and 
perpetual dominion). 


The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord, 
And annual marriage now no more renewed ; 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestor’d, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood. 


The last Bucentaur, a splendidly-gilt 
and equipped galley, had been repaired 
or renewed till the identity might have 
been made a topic of metaphysical dis- 
pute like that of Sir John Cutler’s stock- 
ings in “ Martinus Scriblerus;” but it 
could hardly have lain rotting when 
Childe Harold mourned or philosophized 
over its departed glories, for it was brok- 
en up in 1797 by the French. 


In youth she was all glory, —a new Tyre, 

Her very byword sprung from victory, 

The _ of the Lion,” * which through 
e 

And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea, 


Historians have failed or omitted to 
fix the precise period when this ensign 
of the lion was first adopted by the re- 
public. But when the two granite col- 
umns, still the conspicuous ornaments of 
the Piazzetta of St. Mark, were erected 
in or about 1172, a winged lion in bronze 
was placed on one of them, and a statue 


of St. Theodore, a patron of earlier stand- 


ing, on the other. These columns, 
trophies of a successful raid in the Archi- 
pelago, had remained prostrate on the 
quay for more than fifty years, the en-. 
gineering difficulty of raising them be- 
ing pronounced insuperable, when a 
Lombard architect undertook the task, 
stipulating that he should name his own 
recompense if he succeeded. Nothing is 
known of his method except that he 
wetted the ropes. The recompense he 
claimed was that games of chance, then 
prohibited by severe penalties, might be 
played in the space between the columns. 
The authorities kept faith, and this 
anomaly was tolerated for more than four 
centuries, when it was removed by an- 
other and (many will think) a worse. The 
same locality was devoted to capital ex- 
ecutions; so that, rather than break an 
obsolete pledge, or discontinue a time- 
honoured custom, these grave and rev- 
erend signors established the frequentl 
recurring spectacle of dead or dying mal- 
efactors hanging by one leg in the prin- 
cipal square of their city under the win- 
dows of their chief magistrate, 


* “6 Plant the lion, that is, the lion of St. M: 
the standard of the republic, which is the origin 





Sistis 3 ut omnis posteritas intelligat maris p 
nem victorie jure vestram Suisse, atque ult uxorem 
iro, ita illud imperio reipublica V, eneta subjectum.” 





= word pantaloon —sianta-leone, pantaleon, pantar 
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Another ceremony, “The Brides of 
Venice,” deeply tinged with romance and 
celebrated in song, carries us back toa 
still remoter period, when it was the cus- 
tom for the marriages of the principal 
citizens to be celebrated together in the 
patriarchal church of San Pietro di Cas- 
tello on the eve of the feast of the puri- 
fication : — 

Two and two 
The richest tapestry unrolled before them, 
First came the brides, each in her virgin veil, 
Nor unattended by her bridal maids, 
The two that, step by step, behind her bore 
The small but precious casket that contained 
The dowry and the presents, 


The rite is ending, and the entire con- 
gregation are on their knees to receive 
the blessing, when a band of pirates, who 
had landed the night before and lain in 
ambush, rush in, and before the bride- 
grooms, with their “best men,” had time 
to take to their weapons — 


Are gone again —amid no clash of arms 
Bearing away the maidens and the treasures. 


According to Daru and Sismondi, it 
was the doge in person who hastily 
epuipped an armament, overtook the pi- 
rates, exterminated them to a man, and 
brought back the brides. Rogers adopts 
the more romantic version, that they 
were rescued by the bridegrooms : 


Not a raft, a plank, 
But on that day was drifting —iz an hour 
Half Venice was afloat. But long before, 
Frantic with grief and scorning all controul, 
+The youths were gone in a light brigantine, 
Lying at anchor near the arsenal. 


Even the date of the adventure is uncer- 
tain. Daru, ona review of the author- 
ities, is clear that it occurred in the tenth 
century: but Morosini places it in A.D. 
668, and it must have occurred when the 
neighbourhood of the church (now the 
site of the arsenal) was uninhabited, or 
the pirates could hardly have landed un- 
observed. 

It was a wonderful advance, allowing 
even two centuries for its accomplish- 
ment, from a state of things in which 
such an outrage was possible to that in 
which Venice was able to find means of 
transport for the whole invading army of 
the fourth crusade, and co-operate in the 
conquest of the Greek empire on equal 
terms with the chivalry of Western Eu- 
rope. The story of this crusade has 
been admirably told by Sismondi and 
forms the subject of one of Gibbon’s 
most celebrated chapters. We shall, 
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therefore, merely recall attention to cir- 
cumstances which have a marked bearing 
on the position and resources of Ven- 
ice at the time. Geoffrey de Villehar- 
douin, marshal of Champagne, the con- 
temporary chronicler of the expedition, 
relates that he formed one of a deputa- 
tion of six, empowered to treat with the 
Venetians for the transport of the troops, 
estimated at 4500 knights with two 
mounted esquires each, and 20,000 foot 
soldicrs ; in rude numbers, about 30,009 
men and 13,000 or 14,000 horses. When 
itis remembered that the French were 
unable to transport a numerically inferior 
force to the Crimea in 1854 without leav- 
ing their cavalry behind, some notion 
may be formed of the marine of a coun- 
try which could not only supply vessels 
for such an armament, but fit out an aux- 
iliary force to act with it.* The terms 
settled with the doge, and ratified by ac- 
clamation at a grand council or assembly 
of the people, were fout marks per horse 
and two marks per man, including keep 
and provisions for nine months, making 
a sum total of 85,000 marks. It was also 
stipulated that, on condition of the Vene- 
tians joining the expedition with fifty 
galleys, they should equally share in its 
fruits. 

“Oh, for one hour of blind old Dan- 
dolo!” He was past ninety-four when 
he volunteered to take the command in 
person, but he makes no allusion to his 
blindness in the speech in which he men- 
tions his age and feebleness, and doubts 
have been raised whether he was totally 
deprived of sight, although one of his de- 
scendants, amongst other annalists, states 
distinctly that his eyes were put out when 
he was ambassador at Constantinople, 
by the emperor Manuel Comnenus, who 
is said to have applied the hot iron with 
his own hands. Villehardouin, also, in 
his account of the first assault, says: 
“ Wonderful prowess must now be told. 
The duke of Venice, who was old and 
saw not at all (goutle ne voyait), armed at 
all points on the prow of his galley, the 
standard of St. Mark before him, was 
heard crying to his men to put him on 
shore.” He was landed accordingly, and 
was carrying all before him, when his 
victorious course was arrested by the 
necessity of supporting the French. He 


* “The French embarked 24,000 infantry and 70 
pieces of field-artillery ; but since they were straitened 
in their means of sea-transport, the number of horses 
they allotted to each gun was reduced from six to four. 
The French embarked no cavalry.”’ — Kinglake, “*The 
Invasion of the Crimea,” vol. ii. p. 141. 

















was nominated to replace the dethroned 
emperor, but declined or was set aside 
for reasons of policy which the Venetian 
electors were the first to appreciate, and 
he died in little more than a year after 
the completion of the conquest (June 14, 
1205), having lived long enough to be 
proclaimed “despot of Romania” —a 
title annexed to that of doge, and used 
by his successors till the middle of the 
fourteenth century with what Gibbon 
terms the singular though true addition 


of “lord of one fourth and a half of the 


Roman empire.” * 

The difficulty of maintaining such an 
extent of dominion became so pressing 
that, according to two chroniclers, a 
project was actually brought forward by 
the doge, in 1223, for abandoning the city 
and transferring her household gods to 
Constantinople. His argument in sup- 
port of this proposal, with those of An- 
gelo Faliero in reply, are reported in the 
manner of Thucydides; and we are as- 
sured that it was only negatived by a 
majority of one voice, which was termed 
the voice of Providence. The Venetians 
wisely abandoned, or granted as fiefs, 
such of their acquisitions as were not 
available for ports or commercial depots. 
“ If, then,” concludes Daru, “it be asked 
what was the fruit of this conquest, we 
must acknowledge that the result was 
most important for the Venetians, since 
it assured the splendour of their repub- 
lic in giving it the empire of the seas ; 
but for Europe this result was the useless 
loss of many brave men, the burning of 
Constantinople, the destruction of pre- 
cious monuments, the fall of an empire, 
and a dismemberment which facilitated 
its speedy conquest by barbarians. The 
only fruit that Europe appears to have 
derived from this great revolution is the 
introduction of millet, some grains of 
which were sent by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat to his Italian states.” 

It is not exactly correct to say that the 
fourth crusade assured the empire of 
the seas to Venice: during more than 
two hundred years that empire was brave- 
ly contested by the Genoese, who more 
than once reduced the Venetians to the 
same humiliating position in which the 
’ English were placed by the Dutch when 
Van Tromp sailed up the Thames with 


* Dominus quarta partis et dimidia imperii Rc- 
mani. The correct reading is, zmperit Romania — of 
the empire of Romania. Daru, Sismondi, and the 
able author of “ Sketches of Venetian History,’’ have 
fallen into the same mistake as Gibbon. A quarter of 
Constantinople, and half of the rest of the imperial 
dominions, were, in fact, allotted to Venice. 
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the typical broom at his mast-head. 
When, in the war of Chiozza (1378-1381), 
the Genoese admiral, Doria, reviewed 
his fleet whilst waiting for orders, he was 
received in passing from ship to ship 
with shouts of “ Zo Venice / To Venice! 
Viva San Giorgio!” Nor was this a 
vainglorious boast, like the French cry 
of “ To Berlin! To Berlin!” The Gen- 
oese fought their way victoriously to 
the verge of the chief Proven when the 
doge hastened in person to sue for 
peace, bringing with him some Genoese 
prisoners, whom he proposed to de- 
liver without ransom, presenting at the 
same time a blank paper to be filled up 
with any terms, provided the indepen- 
dence of the republic was respected. 
“You may take back the prisoners,” was 
the haughty reply of Doria; “ere many 
hours I hope to deliver both them and 
their companions. By God above, ye 
signors of Venice, you must expect no 
peace from the lord of Padua or from 
our republic till we ourselves have bri- 
dled the horses of your St. Mark. Place 
but the reins once in our hands and we 
shall know how to keep them quiet for 
the future.” * 

Driven to desperation, the Venetians 
made good their defence, and after vari- 
ous alternations of fortune consented to 
a peace which left them entirely denuded 
of territory on the mainland. Yet it was 
Genoa, not Venice, whose decline was 
accelerated by the contest. The doge 
of Venice was bearing himself as bravely 
as ever amongst monarchs, when the 
doge of Genoa was giving up his sceptre 
and sword to the ambassadors of Charles 
VI. of France in token of vassalage. 

During the interval between the de- 
cline of Genoa and the rise of the other 
maritime powers, Venice very nearly 
monopolized the carrying trade between 
Europe and the East, and had become 
the greatest commercial emporium in the 
world. Besides a mercantile marine of 
more than three thousand vessels, the 
private property of the citizens, the gov- 
ernment sent annually squadrons of five 
or six large galleys each to call at all the 
principal ports within the known range 
of navigation. In the sixteenth century, 
the arsenal of Venice contained 16,000 
workmen and 40,000 sailors. It could 
turn out a fleet of 85 galleys at the short- 


* “Sketches of Venetian History” (Murray’s 
Family Library’’), vol. i. p. 314. The wniter relies 
on the authority of Chinazzo. Daru has divided the 
speech between Doria and the lord of Padua (Carrara), 
who was in league with the ese. 
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est warning. One of the spectacles with 
which Henry IiI. of France was enter- 
tained, was the building, launching, and 
equipping of a galley in one day. At 
the battle of Lepanto, the Venetians 
had 134 ships, of which 70 were galleys 
and 6 galeasses. The galley carried 
from 15 to 20 guns: the galeasse 
from 60 to 70 of very heavy calibre. It 
was the 6 galeasses that decided the 
battle. So overpowering did the Vene- 
tians esteem this class of vessel that the 
captain’s instructions were not to decline 
an engagement with 25 ordinary ships of 
war. Their land forces were considera- 
ble. The army which they set on foot in 
1509, when menaced by the League of 
Cambrai, amounted to 30,000 foot and 
18,000 horse. There were 5,000 soldiers 
on board their Lepanto fleet. The popu- 
lation of the city never amounted to 200,- 
ooo; and the question arises where they 
got men enough for fleets, armies, colo- 
nies, commerce, and manufactures. The 
islands supplied sailors ; Dalmatia, sol- 
diers. Italy abounded in . mercenary 
troops who flocked to the standard of the 
most liberal paymasters: high wages 
lured the best workmen, as high profits 
attracted and accumulated capital. 

The Venetian system was protective 
and restrictive. They were no believers 
in free trade, and their duties on exports 
and imports by foreigners were in effect 
prohibitory. We are told of aking of 
Servia, who, on his departure from Ven- 
ice, was so startled by the sum he was 
required to pay for export duty on his 
purchases, that he solicited the citizen- 
ship in order to be excused from paying 
them. As regards the carrying trade of 
the Adriatic, when the patriarch of 
Aquila requested permission to import 
in a ship of his nation a quantity of wine 
which he had bought at Ancona, the re- 
public refused, but offered to carry his 
wine for him gratis. The Venetians had 
become so necessary to the Italians, that 
Robert, king of Naples, was obliged to 
make peace with them because his sub- 
jects declared themselves too impover- 
ished to pay taxes since the Venetians 
had discontinued their trade. When, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
the English began to trade direct with 
the Levant, the Venetians took alarm, and 
requested the interference of the French 
ambassador at Venice, who writes: 
“These signors are excessively dis- 
pleased that the queen of England should 
establish herself in this quarter, since 
their traffic will be much diminished, as 
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well in the commodities they export as in 
those they bring back in exchange.” 


: Thus did Venice rise, 
Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the sun, 
Fragrant with spices —that a way was found, 
A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 
Her strength departing. 


This is historically true. It was from 
their ambassador at Lisbon that the 
Venetians received the first intelligence 
of the discovery of the new passage (1497), 
and the arrival round the Cape of Good 
Hope of vessels loaded with the richest 
products of the East. “On hearing this 
news,” says Cardinal Bembo, “ the repub- 
lic saw that the most important branch 
of her commerce was slipping away. 
When she learned that the Portuguese 
were forming establishments on these 
coasts, and that they, becoming masters 
of all the merchandise of Asia, would 
soon deliver them in Europe at a lower 
rate than those which arrived by the Red 
Sea, by the Euphrates, or the Tanais, 
this jealousy was converted into fury.” 
They soon afterwards received another 
heavy blow from the emperor Charles V., 
who imposed a duty of 25 per cent. on 
their imports and exports throughout his 
dominions, and formally closed his ports 
against them except on condition that 
they abandoned their direct trades with 
Africa, and brought to his town of Oran 
all the merchandise they had to sell to 
the Moors. In fact, before the end of 
the sixteenth century, they were no longer 
able to exert the right of the strongest ; 
they were driven from market after mar- 
ket by the rising maritime powers of the 
North ; and, jostled between the power- 
ful monarchies into which Europe had 
settled down, they could only maintain a 
precarious independence by adroit trim- 
ming. The doctrine of the balance of 
power was thenceforth the sole salvation 
of the proud republic till she fell. 

We must not forget to mention that 
the Bank of Venice, which dates from the 
twelfth century (1157), was by much the 
oldest establishment of the kind, and that 
its operations included loans to foreign 
nations and princes as well as the ordi- 
nary business of a national bank. Here, 
again, its close imitator and rival was 
Genoa.* The Jews were permitted to 


* “Tt is very singular,’ I replied, ‘that the mer- 





cantile transactions of London citizens should become 
involved with revolutions and rebellions.’ ‘Not at 
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establish a bank at Venice — which, by 
the way, broke — but their condition was 
pretty nearly such as it is described by 
Shakespeare. They were compelled to 
wear a badge, to pay exceptional taxes, 
to inhabit a particular quarter, to be shut 
up in it from sunset to sunrise, and might 
be spat upon with impunity by a patri- 
cian. 

The palaces and public buildings show 
that the patricians of Venice, collectively 
and individually, were amongst the ear- 
liest and most munificent patrons of the 
fine arts. The countryseat of the Bar- 
baro family was built by Palladio, and 
the walls and ceilings were painted in 
fresco by Paul Veronese. With the ex- 
ception of Florence, no Italian State did 
more for the revival and encouragement 
of learning, literature, and science. Ven- 
ice was one of the claimants of the inven- 
tion of printing, and within a few years 
after it became known, 160 printing- 
presses were at work in the city alone. 
Giving her credit for the University of 
Padua, of which she became mistress in 
1405, she could boast of having protected 
and pensioned Galileo, besides employ- 
ing Sarpi as her advocate and Bembo as 
her historiographer: Petrarch was re- 
siding at Venice when Boccaccio came 
to visit him: and although Tasso was 
born in the kingdom of Naples, he was 
the son of a Venetian citizen and edu- 
cated at the Venetian university. Free- 
dom of thought was rigidly proscribed : 
no political allusion was safe: Dante, 
banished by Florence, would have been 
drowned or strangled at Venice ; but she 
was tolerant of religious speculation and 
permitted no tyranny except her own. 
- Even the Inquisition was kept within 
bounds ; very fortunately for art, as may 
be collected from one of M. Baschet’s 
discoveries, — the froces-verbal of a sit- 
ting (July 18, 1573) at which Paul Vero- 
nese was interrogated touching one of his 
pictures of the Last Supper: 


Q. In this picture of the supper of our 
Lord, have you painted people?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many have you painted, and what is 
each doing?—A. To begin, — Simon, the 
master of the hotel; then, below him, an 
upper servant, whom I suppose to. have come 
there for his amusement and to see after the 


a’, man, not at a’,’ returned Mr. Jarvie; ‘that’s a’ your 
silly prejudications. I read whiles in the lang dark 
nights, and I hae read in ** Baker’s Chronicle,” that 
the merchants o’ London could gar the Bank of Genoa 
break their promise to advance a mighty sum to the 
king of Spain, whereby the sailing of the Grand 
Spanish Armada was put off for a hail year.’”? — Rod 
Roy. The Bank of Genoa was established in 1407. 
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disposition of the table. There are several 
other figures of which I have no distinct recol- 
lection, considering that it is a long time since 
I painted this picture. Q. What is the mean- 
ing of the figure whose nose is bleeding ?— 
A. It is a servant whose nose has been set 
bleeding by an accident. Q. And those men 
armed, and dressed in the German fashion, 
with halberds in their hands? — A. It is here 
necessary that I should speak ascore of words. 
Q. Speak them.— A. We painters take the 
same license as the poets and the jesters, and 
I have represented the halberdiers eating and 
drinking at the bottom of the staircase, all 
ready, moreover, to discharge their duty ; for 
it appeared to me becoming and possible that 
the master of the house, rich and magnificent, 
as I have been told, should have such atten- 
dants. Q. And that one dressed as a buffoon, 
with a parrot on his wrist, — with what view 
ee introduced him into the picture ? — 
A. He is there as an ornament, as is cus- 
tomary. Q. Who are those at the table of 
our Lord?—A. The twelve apostles. Q. 
What is St. Peter, who comes first, doing ? — 
A. He is carving the lamb to be passed to the 
other part of the table. Q. And the one next 
to him?—A. He is holding a plate to receive 
what St. Peter may give him. Q. And the 
third? — A. He is picking his teeth with a 
fork. Q. Who are really the persons whom 
you admit to have been at this supper ?— 
A. I believe there were none besides Christ 
and his apostles; but when I have a little 
room left in a picture, I adorn it with figures 
of invention. 


He escaped with a reprimand and a com- 
mand to substitute a Madeleine for a dog. 

M. Yriarte devotes a chapter to the 
magnificent reception of Henry III. of 
France, in June 1574. But he has omitted 
the detail which most fastened on the 
imagination of the author of “ Vathek :” — 


When Henry III. left Poland to mount the 
throne of France, he passed through Venice 
and found the senate waiting to receive him 
in their famous square, which by means of an 
awning stretched from the balustrades of op- 
posite palaces was metamorphosed into a vast 
saloon, sparkling with artificial stars, and 
spread with the richest carpets of the East. 
What a magnificent idea! The ancient Ro- 
mans in the zenith of power and luxury never 
conceived a greater. It is to them, however, 
that the Venetians are indebted for the hint, 
since we read of the Coliseum and Pompey’s 
theatre being sometimes covered with trans- 
parent canvas to defend the spectators from 
the heat or sudden rain, and to tint the scene 
with soft agreeable colours.* 


Whatever may have been the case in 
more modern times, the early prosperity 





*  Ttaly,’? &c. 


By th *6 Vathek” ™ 
| ford), vol. i. p. 113. ean Gut 
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of Venice was in no respect owing to her 
form of government, which was of the 
rudest and most fluctuating kind. “We 
have now,” says Daru, arriving at 1172, 
“run over the history of fiftydoges. We 
have seen five abdicate, nine exiled or 
deposed, five banished with their eyes put 
out, and five massacred. Thus nineteen 
of these princes had been driven from 
their thrones by violence. If there was 
ample room for complaints of their abuse 
of their power, there was no less subject 
for regret and shame at the manner in 
which it had been overthrown.” The 
early constitution of Venice might have 
been described, like that of Russia, as a 
monarchy .empered by assassination. 
The method of election was no more 
subjected to fixed rules than the author- 
ity conferred by it. Some doges, as we 
have seen, nominated their successors. 
Others were elected by voluntary assem- 
bly of the people. At the election of 
Domenico Silvo by the people on the 
shore of San Nicold del Lido, 1069, a 
great number came armed in their boats 
and, without landing, began shouting 
vociferously, “ Vogliamo il Silvo, e lo ap- 
proviamo” —(“ We will have Silvo, and 
we approve of him”). When the elec- 
tion was not the direct act of the people, 
the doge was presented for popular ap- 
proval in St. Mark’s. It is passing 
strange, therefore, to find M. Yriarte so 
carried away by enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject as to exclaim: “ We may almost say 
that, for the Venetians, the age of indis- 
pensable struggles, of barbarism, of inev- 
itable disorders, has not existed. They 
will be a people almost without transition, 
and one of the most powerful in the 
world. Their magistracies will be already 
instituted, whilst the greater part of the 
people of Europe are still sunk in barba- 
rism. Their collection of laws will give 
evidence from the first of their love of 
justice, and their rapid instinct of civili- 
zation.” 


The first of their laws for regulating: 


the authority of the doge was that of 1032, 
which assigned him two counsellors, 
whose assent was necessary to his acts, 
and required him on important occasions 
to convoke such of the citizens as he 
might think proper to deliberate on the 
interests of the state. These were called 
the Jregadi. The nomination being dis- 
cretionary with the doge, they exercised 
no practical control: and, according to 
Sismondi, the formation of a much more 
important body, of that which was to as- 
sume the sovereignty and contain the 
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whole republic in itself, was posterior by 
one hundred years to this first limitation 
of theducal authority. “ After the unfor- 
tunate expedition of the doge Vital Mi- 
cheli, after he had exposed his fleet to 
contagion and lost the flower of his sol- 
diers, a sedition broke out against him on 
his return, and he was killed by a plebe- 
ian. An interregnum of six months pre- 
ceded the election of his successor ; and 
this time was employed in laying the 
foundations of a government which 
should prevent the public weal from again 
being endangered by the misconduct of 
one man. Without abolishing the assem- 
blies, a council of 480 members was 
formed and invested (conjointly with the 
doge) with the entire sovereignty.” * 
They were elected annually by twelve 
tribunes or electors representing the six 
sections or divisions of the city, who were 
originally chosen by the people ; but the 
grand council first usurped the right of 
choosing their own electors, and then 
passed a succession of decrees, the gen- 
eral effect of which was to render ineligi- 
ble all who, or whose ancestors, had not 
already sat init. The change was grad- 
ual. The first council was elected in 
1172: the decree called “‘ The Closing of 
the Great Council,” was passed in 1296; 
and this was followed up in 1319 by one 
making the privilege personal and heredi- 
tary; it being, moreover, provided that 
the son might take his seat in the life- 
time of the father on attaining his twenty- 
fifth year. A register was then opened 
in which the names of the duly qualified 
persons were enrolled. This was the 
famous golden book, #7 Libro dOro, 
which, at its commencement, was simply 
a list of the governing body; and in- 
cluded some who were not nobly born, 
whilst excluding others whose influence 
or position was inferior to their birth. 
Indeed, invidious distinctions were sedu- 
lously discountenanced, and wholesale 
additions to the privileged body were oc- 
casionally made without regard to pedi- 
gree or blood. When the republic was 
hard pressed for money, inscriptions in 
the golden book were sold at the current 
price of 100,000 ducats; and amongst 
the thirty heads of families who were ad- 
mitted after the war of Chiozza, in 1381, 
as a reward for their services or patriotic 
sacrifices, we find artisans, wine-mer- 
chants, grocers, and apothecaries. Il- 
lustrious foreigners were admitted, as 
they are made free of a corporation 


* Histoire des Rép. Ital., vol. ii. p. 345 














amongst us. The form of address to the 
new member was: Ze civem nostrum 
creamus. The honour was not disdained 
even by crowned heads. Henry IV.’s 
application for it was accepted as a com- 
pliment. Not so that of the pope Greg- 
ory XIII. for one of his illegitimate sons, 
who passed fora nephew. After a long 
deliberation, he was admitted as a near 
relative (strettopbarente) of his Holiness. 
There was always a wide difference be- 
tween the members of the great council 
in point of rank: the bearers of historic 
names, like g/z elettorali, being invested 
with a prestige which secured them a 
priority in high office as well as social 
precedence ; but all equally belonged to 
the privileged class: to that aristocracy 
whose iron yoke, once riveted, neither 
doge nor people were ever able to shake 
off.* 

In all the other Italian republics, the 
nobles had been contemporaneously los- 
ing ground. “ During the last twenty years 
of the thirteenth century,” says Sismondi, 
“not only were they compelled to share 
the prerogatives they desired to monopo- 
lize: they were absolutely and complete- 
ly stripped of them. The priors of 
Florence were all required to beJong to a 
trade or calling, and exercise it person- 
ally. The nine signors and defenders of 
the community of Sienna must be mer- 
chants and people of the middle class.” 
“At Pistoia,” says Daru, “the nobles 
were permanently disqualified for office, 
and the penalty of the non-noble who in- 
curred degradation was to be inscribed 
in the book of nobility.” At Modena 
there was a register, called the book of 
the nobles, in which all the gentlemen 
(in the continental sense) were inscribed, 
along with some of the rvoturier class 
whom the tribunals had associated with 
them as guilty of the same disorders ; 
and all the inscribed were disqualified 
for office in the lump. The same legis- 
lation was afterwards carried out at Bo- 
logna, Padua, Brescia, Pisa, Genoa, and 
in all the free cities. The popular hatred, 
embittered by fear, was especially direct- 
ed against the feudal or territorial nobil- 
ity, which never existed in Venice; and 
the success of the Venetian aristocracy 
constituting themselves the sole govern- 
ing body, was mainly owing to the fact 
that they were, in the first instance, a 


* The original Liér0 d’ Oro was publicly burned in 
1797, but extracts, registers, and other documents are 
extant, from which its contents might be ascertained. 

t Sismondi, Hist. des Rép. Ital. vol iii. pp. 164-165. 
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genuine and (so to speak) natural aris- 
tocracy, comprising nearly all the citizens 
or heads of families distinguished. by 
birth, public services, personal influence 
or hereditary wealth. On finding that 
some families with undeniable claims 
had been excluded, the council speedily 
corrected the error by admitting them. 

Prior to the closing of the council, the 
principal check on the doge was the 
promisso ducale, or coronation oath. To 
increase its restricted force, and watch 
over its observance, the council named 
five of their own body, called “cor- 
rectors,” whose general instructions 
were to see “that the doges are the 
chiefs of the republic, and not its mas- 
ters or its tyrants.” They ended by 
making the doges its passive instruments 
or slaves. The doge was forbidden to 
open any letter or despatch except in the 
presence of a certain number of counsel- 
lors, or to write any letter, public or pri- 
vate, without showing it to them. He 
was liable to a penalty of 100 ducats if 
he left the city for an hour: if his health 
required change of residence, they were to 
designate the place to which he might go, 
and fix the time he might remain. It was 
provided in 1462 that, if the ambassadors 
on the day of their reception attempted 
to touch on any question of State, he 
must turn the conversation, and in 1521 
—apropos of some real or alleged indis- 
cretion of Antonio Grimaldi — that the 
doge must always confine himself to 
evasive expressions or words of mere 
a, in the reception of ambassa- 
dors. His sons were excluded from tak- 
ing any active part in the council or fill- 
ing any of the principal offices. The of- 
ficers attached to his person were simi- 
larly excluded from public employments 
during his reign, and for one year after- 
wards. The title of sonsignore was pro- 
scribed : and he was to suffer no one to 
bend the knee to him or to kiss his hand. 
His portrait was not to be hung up in 
the ducal palace, nor his armorial bear- 
ings to figure on public buildings or 
standards. He was forbidden to marry 
a foreigner, or to possess fiefs beyond 
the limits of the state. In 1400, the cor- 
rectors enacted : — 


The advocates of the commune may prose- 
cute the chief of the State either for a public 
act or an act of his private life. In the coun- 
cil held by the college, the doge can never 
oppose the conclusions of the advocates of 
the commune. 





aru, vol. i. pp.. 505-506. 





The doges were paid quarterly. Ja- 
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copo Tiepolo, 1229-1249, received eight 
hundred /ive veneti ; Reniere Zeno, 1253- 
1268, two thousand ; Giovanni Dandolo, 
1280-1289, three thousand. They had 
also rents from lands specially assigned 
for their personal expenses, and other 
tributary payments. “In 1329,” adds 
M. Yriarte (from whom we copy these 
figures) “ when all this was computed and 
the times had grown more expensive, the 
grand council fixed the annual appoint- 
ments at 5,200 ive. This figure was main- 
tained down to the fall of the republic. 
Till 1312 the book of ducal promises 
contains the clause regulating the ap- 
pointments ; but dating from this epoch, 
the chapter relating to the emoluments is 
suppressed.” 

Besides the narrowest scrutiny into 
the conduct of the doge in his lifetime, a 
sort of coroner’s inquest was held over 
his body after death by commissaries ap- 
pointed by the council to inquire how he 
had managed his fortune, whether he had 
contracted debts or injured the interests 
of any one; in which case they acted as 
liquidators. “ There was a law requiring 
the chief of the State to pay within eight 
days for the objects of which he had be- 
come the purchaser, but this was almost 
always a dead letter. The greater part 
of the inquisitions proved that the doges 
had ruined themselves in the service of 
the state. Twice only the council were on 
the point of refusing the public honours 
to the deceased. Marco Fornarini(1762- 
1763) who was only a year in power, was 
so magnificent that he died insolvent ; 
and Paolo Raineri (1779-1789), who had 
made an immense fortune at Constanti- 
nople, left debts to the amount of six 
millions of ducats. But both instances 
occurred when the restrictions on ex- 
penditure had also become a dead 
letter.” 

No qualified person could refuse the 
dogeship or resign it without the permis- 
sion of the council. In 1368 Andrea 
Contarini, being elected in spite of his 
earnest entreaties to be excused, fled to 
Padua, and sought refuge with an obscure 
dependant. The senate instantly took 
the decisive step of notifying to him that 
he must return and accept the office, or 
expect to see his property confiscated, 
his name stigmatized, and himself de- 
clared a traitor to his country. He came 
back, submitted to his elevation, and 
occupied the ducal tbrone during fifteen 
years. 

Yet the form of election, with its mul- 
tiplicity of checks, would justify an 
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assumption that the dogeship was the 
grand object of ambition, to obtain which 
all sorts of undue influences would be 
employed. Thirty members of the grand 
council, chosen by lot, were reduced by 
lot tonine. The nine chose forty provi- 
sional electors, who were similarly re- 
duced to twelve. The twelve chose 
twenty-five, who were again reduced to 
nine. Each of these nine proposed five, 
making a new list of forty-five, which was 
reduced to eleven ; and these eleven pro- 
duced a list of forty-one, who were to be 
the definitive electors after each had 
been submitted to the grand council. If 
any one failed to obtain the absolute 
majority of suffrages, the eleven were to 
name another, and so on. When forty- 
one were approved, they passed into an 
apartment in which they were shut up 
till they had elected a doge. But. unlike 
our English jury in an analogous posi- 
tion, they were magnificently regaled at 
the expense of the public: everything 
they chose to call for was _ sup- 
plied ; and to prevent the semblance of 
bribery, any article called for by one 
was scrupulously supplied to the rest. 
Thus an elector having asked for a 
rosary, forty-one rosaries were sent in ; 
and another having asked for “ Atsop’s 
Fables,” the whole city was ransacked 
till forty-one copies were procured. In 
1709 the conclave sate for thirteen days, 
and the expenses amounted to 59,325 dire 
(francs); in 1789 the expenses of the 
same number of electors for six days 
came to 378,387 dire. Corruption was 
evidently undermining the fabric which 
was so speedily to be overthrown by 
force. 

The numbers, seldom under 1200, of 
the great council unfitted it for the direct 
exercise of its executive powers, which 
therefore were delegated to the senate, a 
body composed of 120 members of the 
council, the doge, the Council of Ten, the 
judges, and other high officials invested 
with executive or administrative author- 
ity.* This constituted the real govern- 
ment, which acted independently of the 
great council, except when new taxes 
were to be imposed. 

We now come to the most remarkable 
of Venetian institutions, the Council of 
Ten, which was the unpremeditated result 


* St. Didier traces the senate to the sregadi, citi- 
zens specially requested to advise the doge on occasion. 
M. Baschet estimates the average number of regular 
members at 220, without including the functionaries 
who might attend without taking part in their delibera- 
tions. 
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of exceptional events, instead of being the 
masterpiece of Machiavelian policy which 
it passes for. The closing of the great 
council was not effected without produ- 
cing a good deal of popular indignation, 
besides exciting the jealousy of the ex- 
cluded nobles; and the doge, Pierre 
Gradenigo, the principal author of the 
new system, was marked out as the pecul- 
iar object of their machinations. Over- 
throw him, and they would regain the 
rights and liberties of which they had 
been robbed. One conspiracy formed 
by a democratic leader, Marin Bocconio, 
whilst the obnoxious changes were still 
in progress, was discovered before the 
time fixed for its execution, and all en- 
gaged in it, or suspected, were arrested, 
put to the question, and drowned or 
strangled off-hand. Another, of a later 
date, proved much more formidable. 
The ringleaders were patricians; the 
chief was Tiepolo, who counted two 
doges amongst his ancestors, and the 
numbers engaged were large enough to 
contend with the whole armed force at 
the disposal of the state. The opposing 
factions were fighting hand-to-hand on 
the Place of Saint Mark, each waving the 
same standard and shouting the same 
cry, when the doge came upon the scene 
with fresh troops, which ought to have 
been been encountered by Tiepolo, who 
accidentally arrived too late to co-operate 
with his friends. The force he brought 
with him was strong enough to enable 
him to make good his retreat to Rialto, 
where having secured the boats and 
broken down the bridges, he held out for 
some days: when, despairing of the 
enterprise, he embarked and took refuge 
beyond the territories of the republic. 
The doge, who had saved the state by 
his courage and energy, declared that he 
only heard of the plot in the course of 
the night preceding the execution ; yet 
it had been maturing for months ; there 
had been frequent meetings of the con- 
spirators, whose speeches are reported ; 
application had been made to Padua for 
help, and several hundred persons of all 
ranks must have been more or less cog- 
nizant of what was meditated. The sense 
of insecurity was such that a kind of dic- 
tatorship was created by the nomination 
of ten members of the council charged 
to watch over the safety of the state. 
“Tt was armed with all the means, eman- 
cipated from all the forms, relieved from 
all responsibility, and held all heads de- 
pendent upon its pleasure.” It is true 
that it was to last only ten days, then 
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ten more, then twenty, then two months ; 
but it was prorogued six times succes- 
sively for the same time. At the end of 
one year, it was confirmed for five. Then 
it found itself strong enough to declare 
the continuance of its authority for ten 
years more. At last, in 1325, this ter- 
rible magistracy was declared perpetual. 
What it had done to prolong its duration 
it did to extend its attributions. Insti- 
tuted simply to take cognizance of crimes 
against the State, it usurped the entire 
administration. 

Giving substantially the same account 
of it as Daru, Sismondi says that it es- 
tablished despotism, and preserved noth- 
ing of liberty but the name ; and Hallam, 
after describing the uncontrolled author- 
ity of the Ten in the conduct of affairs, 
remarks that they were chiefly known as 
an arbitrary and. inquisitorial tribunal, 
the standing tyranny of Venice. “Ex- 
cluding the regular court of criminal 
judicature, not only from the investiga- 
tion of treasonable charges, but of sev- 
eral other crimes of magnitude, they in- 
quired, they judged, they punished, ac- 
cording to what they called reason of 
State. The public eye never penetrated 
the mystery of their proceedings; the 
accused was sometimes not heard, never 
confronted with witnesses: the condem- 
nation was secret as the inquiry, the 
punishment undivulged like both.’ * 
Yet M. Baschet insists on treating the 
traditional impression of the Council of 
Ten as a vulgar prejudice, and thinks he 
has made out a defence for it by showing 
that it was steadily upheld by the great 
council on whose authority it had en- 
croached, But this shows merely that 
the instinct of self-preservation was 
stronger in the Venetian oligarchy than 
the love of freedom or the hatred of in- 
justice ; and after saying that the State 
inquisitors were never anything more 
than the delegates (mandataires) of the 
Council of Ten, he adds : — 


Their ministry has always been considered 
with terror, not without reason. The most 
absolute mystery prevailed in their procedure. 
The means at their disposal were unlimited, 
and the reason of State led to the most ter- 
rible expedients as well as to the most cruel 
necessities. Very much dreaded by the patri- 
cians, this tribunal was more than once at- 
tacked by them with vehement eloquence in 
the bosom of the great council. The most op- 
posite views were entertained. Some wished 
its destruction, others its preservation. For 


* “ View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” chap. iii. part 2. 
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some it was the tyranny in the republic, for 
others the safeguard. The great debates of 
March 1762 have continued memorable. The 
numbers of votes which were the result placed 
the conservative party in the right, and it 
only fell with the republic. 


The Council of Ten consisted, in real- 
ity, of seventeen: ten members of the 
great council, the doge, and his privy 
council of six. The ten were chosen by 
a complicated system of ballot: they 
were elected for a year, and could not be 
re-elected. Their first duty was to elect 
three chiefs. The inquisitors, three in 
number, were chosen two amongst the 
Ten, one amongst the councillors of the 
doge. The two were robed in black, and 
called the black inquisitors ; the third in 
red, and called the red inquisitor. They 
did not act in their own name, nor was 
the very existence of the tribunal mani- 
fested by any outward or visible sign. 
Their summonses and orders of arrest 
were signed by one of the regular magis- 
trates. An important part of the busi- 
ness at each meeting of the Council of 
Ten or the inquisitors was the examina- 
tion of the denunciations and complaints 
found in the lion’s mouth — M. Daru says 
there were several of these receptacles — 
and M. Baschet is confident that the 


greatest caution was observed in dealing 
with them, especially when they were 
anonymous, as, no doubt, the greater part 


of them were. M. Cantu, who takes the 
same indulgent view of their proceedings 
as M. Baschet, cites a decree of Septem- 
ber 11, 1462, requiring the chiefs to lay 
the grounds of complaint before the 
council within three days, but neutralizes 
it by a later document, showing that the 
accused were often kept in prison for 
months and years without any proceed- 
ings being taken.* 

The accused was never confronted with 
the witnesses, who were sworn to secrecy. 
“Certain interrogatories were adminis- 
tered in the dark. Was this to inspire 
terror in the accused, or to prevent his 
being troubled by the sight of his 
judges?” + M. Baschet is silent as to 
interrogatories on the rack. Of punish- 
ments, he says: “Most of them were 
terrible ; some moderate.” Amongst the 
first, the obscure prison, hanging between 
the columns of St. Mark, cutting off the 
hand, beheading, strangling. The most 


* Histoire des Italiens. Par M. César Cantu. 
Paris, 1861. Vol. x. p. 29. 

t In the torture-chamber of Ratisbon is still shown 
the lattice screen behind which the judge or judges sat 
during the interrogatory. 
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dreadful was the punishment of death 
mysteriously inflicted and thus _pro- 
nounced: “That this night the con- 
demned .. . be conducted to the Canal 
Orfano,* where, his hands being tied and 
the body weighted, he shall be thrown in 
by an officer of justice, and that he die 
there.” Nonet was tobe cast in this 
canal under penalty of death; and if any 
one exhibited any troublesome curiosity 
touching the fate of a missing friend, the 
chances were that he would share the 
same fate. The recorded sentences 
found in the archives are silent as to the 
crime, é.g.: — 

Considering what has just been read in this 
council, and for reasons of State which can be 
amply justified, the chiefs of this council pro- 
vide that, with the greatest and most secret 
precautions, the Turk Soliman be deprived of 
life either by poison or by drowning. 


The execution of this judgment is 
proved by a memorandum : — 


The chief captain has vouched for the exe- 
cution of the annexed order, and the men em- 
ployed are those whose names are here in- 
scribed. He has given them on the part of 
the chiefs of the council. the severest admoni- 
tion never at any time to reveal this execution 
under penalty of death. 


It appears from another document that 
the Turk Soliman was drowned. Froma 
document, dated January 15th, 1595, it 
appears that the captain Cesar Capuz- 
zimadi had received a hundred ducats 
from the Venetian Resident at Milan. 
Then, in less than a month, February gth, 
there is a decree of the Ten: — 


That to-morrow morning, Captain Cesar 
Capuzzimadi, Albanian, when he shall present 
himself before the chiefs of the council, be 
arrested, and that for things which have just 
been said and read. 


On the rsth the captain is required to 
produce his defence, which was put to 
the vote on the roth, when sentence was 
passed by fifteen to two: 


It is our will that in the night of Wednes- 
day to Tuesday, which will be the 22nd of the 
current month, he be strangled in his prison, 
as secretly as possible, and that his body be 
buried with the greatest secrecy also by the 
care of the chiefs. 


The decrees and regulations of the 
Ten touching State matters were depos- 
ited in secret chancery, and carefully 
guarded. “Greater precautions,”. ob- 





* A deep channel behind the island of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore. 
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serves M. Baschet, “could not be taken 
to secure the darkest political adventure 
from indiscretion. The doge could not 
enter unattended. Giovanni Rossi re- 
lates that a common man used to be 
chosen as material guardian of these 
archives. The last known was Giovan- 
ni Polacco, who discharged his duty to 
perfection. The government, according 
to others, were in the habit of seeking 
out some one who, though faithful and 
judicious, was grossly ignorant, and who, 
for greater security, could neither read 
nor write. The story goes that one day 
some senator, seeing Polacco writing very 
near the Secreta, expressed the utmost 
astonishment, and said to him, “ What ! 
you know how to write!” To which the 
guardian with ready wit replied, “ No, 
Excellence, I am drawing.” 

A decree of August 8, 1594, shows how 
the State inquisitors were employed by 
the Ten: — 

That plenary powers be given to the in- 
quisitors to find a person who bY some prudent 
means can take away the life of Fra Cipriano 
of Lucca. 


Fra Cipriano was a Venetian monk, 
who had taken refuge in the Austrian do- 
minions, and was constantly intriguing 
against the republic. That poison was 
frequently employed by the agents of 
the tribunal in obedience to its orders, 
and even supplied to them, is beyond dis- 
pute. Aregister has been found in the 
archives, entitled Secreta Secretissima 
del Consiglio dei Dieci, containing two 
documents: one, dated December 14, 
1513, relating to a brother John of Ragu- 
sa, who proposes with the greatest 
secrecy to the three chiefs “some admi- 
rable methods of mysteriously causing 
death: ” the other, April 27, 1527, show- 
ing that the Council of Ten had resolved 
to remove the Constable Duc de Bour- 
bon by poison, if he had not saved them 
the trouble by getting killed in the as- 
sault of Rome. 

On the roth March, 1630, Pier Anto- 
nio, Venetian Resident at Florence, 
writes :— 

Most excellent and most revered Signors,— 
I have at length obtained with the greatest 
secrecy the recipes of two sorts of very potent 
poison from a person highly skilled in chem- 
istry, who has copies of the greater part of the 
secrets of the deceased Don Antonio Medici, 
famous in the same profession, amongst which 
secrets are these recipes. I transmit them for 
greater circumspection to the ordinary address 
of your secretary, under the description of 
salubrious essences required by him. 
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So late as 1767, the proveditor-general 
of Dalmatia received a packet of poison 
from the Council of Ten, with directions 
for its secret and cautious use in ridding 
them and the world of a person reported 
“ dangerous.” 

According to the written statutes of 
the inquisitors, if a person had com- 
mitted any action that it was inconven- 
ient to punish juridically, he was to be 
poisoned. The patrician who spoke, 
however slightly, against the government, 
was to be admonished twice, and the 
third time drowned as incorrigible. The 
vigilance and severity of the tribunal ex- 
tended over the members of the council, 
the doge, the inquisitors themselves: 
only it was provided that such criminals 
should be proceeded against with the 
deepest mystery, and that, in case of con- 
demnation to death, poison should be 
preferred to any other means. 

Moore, apostrophizing Venice 
“Rhymes on the Road,” exclaims : 


Thy perfidy, still worse than aught, 
Thine own unblushing Sarpi taught. 


He refers to a set of maxims drawn up 
in 1615 by the famous Fra Paolo for the 
guidance of the Venetian government, 
some of which for atrocity throw “The 
Prince” of Machiavel into the shade, 
C.g.i— 

Those who in the municipal councils shal 
show themselves either bolder or more devoted 
to the interests of the people must be destroyed 
or gained at any price. Lastly, if any party 
leaders are found in the provinces, they must 
be exterminated under some pretext or 
another, but there must be no recourse to or~ 
dinary justice. Let poison do the work of the 
ees This is less odious and more profit- 

en 


The axioms from which he starts are 
these : — 


in 


The greatest act of justice the prince can 
perform is to maintain himself. 

I term justice every thing that contributes 
to the maintenance of the State. 


Machiavel relates that, on the return of 
a Venetian squadron, a conflict arose 
between the people and the crews. The 
interference of the magistrates had 
proved nugatory, when a retired officer, 
who was much respected by the sailors, 
succeeded in calming the tumult. The 
influence of which he had given so 
marked a proof became a subject of 
alarm: ashort time afterwards he was 
arrested and carried to a prison, where 
he died. A Cornaro was sent to prison 
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for distributing corn to the poor during a 
famine, his charity being attributed to 
ambitious views. What can be said of a 
government under which public or pri- 
vate virtue was a crime ? 

A foreigner of distinction, having had 
his pocket picked, indulged in some 
harsh expressions against the police. 
Some days afterwards he was quitting 
Venice, when his gondola was stopped, 
and he was requested to step into an- 
other. “ Monsieur,” said a grave person- 
age, “are you not the Prince de Craon ?” 
—* Yes.” “Were you not robbed last 
Friday ?” —“ Yes.” “Of what sum?” 
—““Five hundred ducats.” “Where 
were they?” —“In a green purse.” 
** And do you suspect any one of this rob- 
bery ?” —“A valet de place.” “Should 
you recognize him?” —* Without doubt.” 

hen the interrogator pushes aside a 
dirty cloak, discovers a dead man _hold- 
ing a green purse in his hand, and adds, 
“You see, sir, that justice has been 
done: there is your money; take it, and 
remember that a prudent man never sets 
foot again in a country where he has un- 
derrated the wisdom of the government.” 

A Genevese painter, working in a 
church at Venice, had a quarrel with two 
Frenchmen, who began abusing the gov- 
ernment. The next day he was sum- 
moned before the inquisitors, and on 
being asked if he should recognize the 
persons with whom he had quarrelled, he 
replied in the affirmative, protesting that 
he had said nothing but what was in 
honour of the signory. A curtain is 
drawn, and he sees the two Frenchmen 
with tue marks of strangulation round 
their necks. He is sent away half dead 
with fright, with the injunction to speak 
neither good nor evil of the government : 
“We have no need of your apologies, 
and to approve us is to judge.” The 
religious order were allowed no exemp- 
tion. Some monks having been accused 
of irregularities towards their female 
penitents, their convent was first made 
acquainted with their crime, their trial, 
and their execution, when their bodies 
were brought to be interred. 

In “ Marino Faliero” and “The Two 
Foscari,” Lord Byron has faithfully dram- 
atized two episodes of Venetian history 
which strikingly illustrate the irresistible 
power and the stern unrelenting spirit of 
the tribunal. One chief magistrate, full 
of years and honours, is proclaimed a 
traitor, and executed on the steps of his 
own palace: another dies degraded and 
broken-hearted, after being thrice com-! 
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pelled to gaze on a beloved son writhing 
on the rack. Yet the wheels of the State 
machinery revolve without a check, and 
no more account is made of a deposed or 
decapitated doge than of a strangled me- 
chanic or a missing gondolier. Another 
great poet, Manzoni, has portrayed with 
equal truth and force the manner in 
which the republic managed to combine 
perfidy and ingratitude with cruelty, in 
their treatment of his hero, one of the 
most renowned soldiers of Italy, who had 
brought victory to their side.* 

Bearing these things in mind, it is any- 
thing but reassuring to be told by M. 
Baschet that the average number of 
prisoners was small. “ The examination 
of the zzformazioni, which the secretary 
presented at the end of every year, en- 
ables us to establish the truth as to the 
number of prisoners of the inquisitors. 
We see how restricted was the number 
if, with these authentic pieces before our 
eyes, we are willing to seek and accept 
the truth. It rarely happened that the 
prisons called fozzz (the wells), and those 
called piombi (under the leads), were all 
occupied at the same time. In 1717 
there is a single prisoner under the leads, 
two in the welis, and four in the ca- 
merottt. ... The more we penetrate into 
the history of this extraordinary tribu- 
nal, the more are we convinced that it 
was still more appalling by the really im- 
penetrable mystery with which it sur- 
rounded itself than terrible by its acts.” 

We arrive at a diametrically opposite 
conclusion. It was an inevitable result 
of this impenetrable mystery that the de- 
tails of many current stories or traditions 
should be disproved by the archives, 
when brought to light and carefully col- 
lated ; but, on the other hand, these 
archives teem with proofs of the guiding 
spirit and detestable character of the tri- 
bunal: nor can we place implicit faith in 
their secretaries as to the facts. When 
Howard visited the Venetian prisons in 
1778, he found between three and four 
hundred persons confined in them, some 
of whom told him they would have pre- 
ferred the galleys for life. When M. 


* “Tl Conte di Carmagnola. Tragedia.’ Mane 
zoni makes no allusion to the torture inflicted on 
Carmagno!a, deeming it probably too revolting for 
dramatic treatment. He states in his preface that the 
death of Carmagnola proved the salvation of the re- 
public in the way the Venetians least anticipated. 
‘Ther first suspicion of the secret League of Cambray 
was excited by the report of an agent at Milan, to the 
e‘fect that a Piedmontese, known to be iu communicas 
tion with the French government, was going about 
saying that the time had come when the death of his 
countryman Carmagnola would be amply avenged. 





ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL, 


Cantu states that only one prisoner was 
found when the prisons were thrown or 
broken open in 1797, he proves too much. 
How many were found in the Bastille ? 
But granted the occasional paucity of 
prisoners, may not the summary methods 
of gaol-delivery pursued by the inquisi- 
tors account for this supposed anomaly ? 


Few houses of the size were better filled, 

Though many came and left it in an hour, 

Most nights —so said the good old Nicoli — 

For three-and-thirty years his uncle kept 

The water-gate below, but seldom spoke 

Though much was on his mind — most nights 
arrived 

The prison boat — that boat with many oars, 

And bore away as to the lower world 

Disburdening in the Canal Orfano, 

That drowning-place where never net was 
thrown, 

Summer or winter, death the penalty. 


The Ten and the inquisitors uniformly 
acted on the maxim that dead men tell 
no tales. To demonstrate their cold- 
hearted, calculated cruelty, and utter 
recklessness of proof, we should be con- 
tent to rely on the affair on which the 
“Venice Preserved” of Otway is based. 
On the 25th of May, 1618, Sir Henry 
Wotton, then English ambassador at 
Venice, writes: “The whole town is 
here at present in horror and confusion 
upon the discovery of a foul and fearful 
conspiracy of the French against this 
State ; whereof no less than thirty have 
already suffered very condign punish- 
ment, between men strangled in prison, 
drowned in the silence of the night, and 
hanged in public ; and yet the bottom is 
invisible.” And so it remained, and re- 
mains still; nor is Muratori far wrong in 
asserting that nothing is clear except the 
fact that several hundreds of suspected 
persons were tortured and put to death. 
The supposed object of the alleged con- 
spiracy — projected, it was said, by the 
Duke d’Ossuna, Spanish viceroy of 
Naples, in concert with the Marquis of 
Bedemar, Spanish ambassador at Venice 
— was neither more nor less than to se- 
duce the foreign troops in the pay of the 
republic, set fire to the arsenal, upset the 
government, and reduce the entire state 
under subjection to Spain. The first in- 
formation was obtained from one Jacques 
Pierre, who had begun life asa pirate, and 
after being for some time in the service 
of the Duke d’Ossuna, had fled from 
Naples and obtained employment in 
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ed at his request into Italian by a friend 
named Renault, with the view of their 
being laid before the council. He de- 
clared himself the main agent in the 
plot, and represented his quitting the 
duke’s service as an overt act. 

The first arrests were made on the 
unsupported evidence of this man, and 
we know of no other direct or indirect. 
proofs but confessions and accusations 
extorted by the rack, or such as the 
lion’s mouth was pretty sure to supply 
in such a contingency. Daru, who has 
devoted more than a hundred pages to 
the elucidation of the mystery, comes to 
the conclusion that the conspiracy was a 
myth, and that the executions were a 
blind to conceal from Spain a secret 
understanding between the duke, the 
court of France, and the signory; nor 
does the terrible charge against the Ve- 
netian authorities, implied in this conclu 
sion, startle him, although the arrests and 
executions extended over ten months, 
and he dwells. on the paucity of informa- 
tion “collected from many hundred ac- 
cused, who all underwent the question, 
and of whom one only was fortunate 
enough to make his judges pause on his 
condemnation.” The atrocities commit- 
ted to keep the whole transaction in- 
volvedin darkness may be inferred from 
the so-called justificatory report of the 
Ten and the recorded procedure : — 


A long discussion took place whether they 
should spare the life of Captain Brushart, but 
for many considerations, and in pursuance of 
the line they had taken to put to death all those 
who were implicated in this affair, he was 
strangled on the night of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which agrees with the 29th June ; fifty 
of his co-accused were strangled, and a still 
greater number secretly buried. 

Two artificers, brothers, accused of having 
held communication with Pierre, were sub- 
jected to the torture during several hours ; 
the one persisted in his denial, the other 
merely repeated his confessions; both were 
hanged the next day, and twenty-nine prison- 
ers were drowned the same night in the Canal . 
Orfano, “pour ne point ébruiter l’affaire.” 


These are the very words of the re- 
port. Besides those put to death in the 
city, 260 officers and soldiers, arrested in 
the towns of the mainland, perished by 
the hands of the executioner. An arti- 
san, who happened. to be at Zara, was 
killed by shots from an arquebus, to- 
gether with a soldier and a child who 


some subordinate office in the arsenal.! were attending on him. Pierre, who was 
The notes or minutes of -his disclosures, | with the fleet, was flung into the sea, the 


written by him in French, were translat- 


officer being especially enjoined not to 
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give him time for confession, so that, 
according to the prevalent belief, his soul 
might perish with his body. Forty-five 
men, suspected of having had relations 
with him, were drowned without noise 
sans bruit). Renault,a notorious gam- 
ler and drunkard, was seven times inter- 
rogated on the rack without uttering any- 
thing but imprecations against his judges, 
who, finding nothing more to be got from 
him, ordered him to be strangled in 
prison, and then exposed on the gibbet 
hanging by one leg. Antoine Jaffier was 
a French captain, who had vaguely de- 
posed to a communication with Pierre. 
He received 4,000 sequins as a reward, 
and was ordered to quit the Venetian ter- 
ritory within three days; but in passing 
through Brescia, he was arrested for hav- 
ing held communications with French 
officers, brought back to Venice, and 
drowned. Another witness, to whom a 
pension of 50 ducats per month and a 
gratification of 300 ducats had been as- 
signed, was ordered to repair to Candia, 
where, immediately on his arrival, he was 
killed in a quarrel forced on him, gueredle 
@’ Allemand as it is termed. 

“Thus, accused, accusers, all were 
judged equally guilty —those who had 
spontaneously given the first information, 
and those who later revealed a plot which 
the government knew already, and those 
who owned themselves accomplices ina 
conspiracy in which they had been ini- 
tiated without knowing the real object, 
and those who denied having anything 
to do with it—all, without exception, 
perished, that no witness might remain 
who could depose to the circumstances. 
Five months afterwards the doge, accom- 
panied by all the nobles, might be seen 
going to the cathedral of Saint Mark to 
offer solemn thanksgivings to Provi- 
dence.” * 

We need hardly add that there is little 
in Otway’s play corresponding with the 
actual characters or occurrences besides 
the names, but he has partially followed 
the popular, though inaccurate, version of 
St. Real. 

It not unfrequently happens that an 
individual case of cruelty or injustice 
makes more impression than an indis- 
criminate mass of cases, and it so hap- 
pened that the Venetians, who had _re- 
mained quiet during these wholesale tor- 
tures and executions, were suddenly 
aroused toa sense of the common dan- 
ger by the untimely fate of one man. 





.. THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE: 


Antonio Foscarini had been four years 
ambassador to England, after filling the 
same dignity in France, when he was 
secretly accused by his secretary of hav- 
ing revealed the despatches of the signory 
to foreign ambassadors. He arrived in 
Venice in March 1616; was arrested and 
interrogated, and remained in prison till 
July 1618, when he was deciared inno- 
cent, and set at liberty. He lays the 
relations of his two embassies before the 
senate, of which he subsequently be- 
comes amember. All of a sudden he is 
denounced in April 1622, as having had 
a mysterious understanding with the nun- 
cio and other ministers in the house in- 
habited by Lady Arundel at Venice; he 
is arrested on the 8th, called before the 
inquisitors, condemned on the 2oth, and 
strangled in prison on the 21st. On the 
2oth of the following August, his accusers 
were re-examined, admitted the falsehood 
of the charge and were executed. “ These 
formidable judges,” says M. Baschet, 
“who, however, might have relied on 
public policy and reasons of State as their 
justification, did not keep silence, and by 
an admirable decree, that all magistrates, 
present and to come, should see written 
in letters of gold on the wall of the place 
where they sit, re-established in the face 
of the world the honour and reputation of 
the citizen whom, in their soul and con- 
science, under the weight of proofs that 
appeared overwhelming, they had con- 
demned to the most infamous as well as 
most cruel of punishments.” 

A widely different account of their con- 
duct is given by Sir Henry Wotton, who 
professes to have made “ research of the 
whole proceeding, that his Majesty (James 
I.) may have a more due information of 
this rare and unfortunate example.” The 
proofs that appeared overwhelming, con- 
sisted of the depositions of three inform- 
ers, to the effect that Foscarini thad 
been in secret communication with the 
Spanish secretary, to whom no reference 
was made till after the execution. It was 
his positive denial and circumstantial dis- 
proof that led to the conviction of the in- 
formers ; and the application of Fosca- 
rini’s family for a revision of the sentence 
was actually refused on the ground that 
the false witnesses, being convicted of 
falsehood, were incompetent. But their 
confession preparatory to their final 
plunge into the canal being obtained 
through the priest, and published, the 
Council of Ten, after a delay of nearly 
five months, issued this hypocritical de- 





* Daru, liv. xxxi. 


cree:— “Since the providence of our 
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Lord God, by means truly miraculous and 
inscrutable to the human understanding, 
has brought to pass that the very authors 
and ministers of the falsehood and impos- 
tures fabricated against our late beloved 
noble, Antonio Foscarini, &c., it consorts 
with the justice and piety of this council, 
on whom above all things it is incumbent 
to protect the honour and reputation of 
families,” &c. “Surely,” adds Wotton, 
“in the three hundred years that the 
decemviral tribunal hath stood, there 
was never cast upon it a greater blemish, 
which is likely to breed no good conse- 
quences upoa the whole.” 

The exposure having failed to correct 
the abuse, a proposal ie abolishing the 
tribunal, or modifying its powers, was 
brought before the great council, and led 
to a series of animated debates, at one of 
which several of the members appeared, 
contrary toa standing regulation, in arms. 
Things came to such a pass, that at the 
annual election of the Ten the voting was 
partially suspended; there was no elec- 
tion, and consequently there was no lon- 
ger any Council of Ten. At the next sit- 
ting, however, so complete a reaction was 
produced by the speech of a grave and 
dignified orator of advanced years, Bap- 
tist Nani, that not not only was the tribu- 
nal confirmed, but Nani was named its 
chief, and the service he had just ren- 
dered to the republic was entered in the 
minutes. 

The most convincing argument ad- 
vanced for the preservation of the Council 
of Ten was that it was the mainspring of 
the system, and that the whole machinery 
of government would be dislocated by its 
abolition. Its paramount authority em- 
braced foreign as well as domestic affairs. 
Thus in 1538, the Ten, without commu- 
nication with the senate or doge, gave 
private instructions to the Venetian am- 
bassador at Constantinople to make peace 
with the Turks at any sacrifice, and were 
obeyed. They had spies in every court ; 
and annexed to an ambassadorial de- 
spatch, and addressed to their signories, 
is a billet, signed Chiara, schiava della 
gran sultana (Clara, the slave of the 
grand sultana). Their diplomatic ser- 
vants were expected to be as unscrupu- 
lous as their masters. The ambassador, 
Daniel Dolfin, at Constantinople, having 
received orders+to make away with the 
celebrated Comte de Bonneval as an en- 
emy of Christianity and the republic, re- 
plies that “ the orders of the most illustri- 
ous and most excellent signors are, and 
always will be, received with the highest 
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consideration, and will be executed with 
the most rapid submission whenever there 
shall be means.” In spite of their pre- 
cautions, and the terrible fate that awaited 
an agent on the slightest symptom or 
suspicion of treachery, their own arts 
were successfully employed against them. 
In the archives is a note, dated January 
30, 1647, of a private interview between 
their ambassador at the French court 
and Cardinal Mazarin, in the course of. 
which Mazarin drew from his pocket and 
read a series of extracts from the recent 
dispatches of the self-same ambassador 
relating to the cardinal himself. 

The eagerness of foreign courts to 
become acquainted with Venetian de- 
spatches was owing in no slight measure 
to the knowledge that they were not con- 
fined to formal matters of business, an 
ambassador of the republic being espe- 
cially instructed to keep the signory mi- 
nutely informed of all that was passing at 
the courts to which he was accredited ; 
including the intrigues of courtiers and 
mistresses, the conflict of parties, and the 
secret influences at work. When he had 
fulfilled his mission, it was customary for 
him to present himself to the senate 
within fifteen days after his return, and 
pronounce a discourse which, under the 
name of “ Relazione,” was a comprehen- 
sive ‘report upon the country which he 
had just quitted. On leaving the hall, 
he deposited in the hands of the grand 
chancellor the original text of his * Rela- 
stone,” which was immediately placed in 
the drawers of the Secreta reserved for 
diplomatic documents. 

“ Transport yourself to that noble 
locality of the senatorial hall. See it 
illustrated throughout with the splen- 
dours of the Venetian school. The ceil- 
ing, the walls, covered by the works of 
the great masters, recall the glories of the 
country; On every side are the memora- 
ble images of illustrious ancestors. The 
doge, clothed in the rich tunic of gold 
brocade which distinguished him: the 
sages and the councillors with their violet 
tunics ;: all the senators in purple robes ; 
the chiefs of the Ten, in tunics of a 
bright red, are there: a rumour had got 
abroad the evening before of a more than 
common interest for the morrow. The 
ambassador to France has returned: his 
reputation is great ae the sena- 
tors: he is a statesman, a fine speaker to 
boot.” * 


. Le Palen Vénitienne. Les Princes del’ Eu 


rope au XVIme Sitcle: Francois ler, Philippe 11, 
Catherine dei Médici, les Papes, les Sultans, & t. 
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The scene, the audience, the occasion, 
were certainly well fitted to call out the 
full powers of the diplomatist, and the 
Venetian ambassadors were carefully 
selected from amongst the ablest and 
most accomplished of the nobles. No 
wonder, therefore, that the “ Relazioni” 
form an inestimable collection of mate- 
rials for history. The only wonder is 
that they remained so long unappreci- 
ated except by a few men of letters ; and 
that their real value is only just begin- 
ning to get recognized in this country. 

M. Yriarte’s “patrician” is a perfect 
type of the Venetian ambassador, and his 

iplomatic career (clearly and spiritedly 
narrated) enables us to form a tolerably 
precise estimate of the man. He was nomi- 
nated to the French court on June 11, 
1561, during the regency of Catherine dei 
Medici His appointments are specified 
at the end of his instructions. 


You will receive for your expenses two 
hundred ducats of gold per month, without 
being obliged to render an account to any one. 
You are bound to keep cleven horses, includ- 
ing those of the secretary and his servant, and 
four couriers. We have ordered to be given 
you for your four months’ subvention eight 
hundred ducats of go!d ; you will have a thou- 
sand ducats of gold for the present, according 
to the decree of the senate of June 2nd; and 
to cover the expense of your purchases of 
horses’ harness and trappings, three hundred 
ducats (at six livres our gros the ducat). We 
remit to your secretary, as gratification, one 
hundred ducats, and to the couriers who ac- 
company you twenty ducats each. 


In May 1568 he was named ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople, the most import- 
tant and lucrative of the embassies. It is 
filled by the grand council instead of the 


Dapres les Rapports des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens. 
Par M. Armand Baschet. Paris: Henri Plon. 18622 
‘This work is distinguished by the same high merits as 
his ‘‘ Archives.”” Several volumes of Re/azion? have 
been published in France and Italy, and they have 
been turned to good account by many foreign writers. 
See Le Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti al 
Senato durante il Secolo XVJo. Edite dal Cav. 
Eug. Albéri. Firenze: in fifteen volumes, of which 
two are devoted to England. Lord Macaulay madea 
journey to Venice in 1856 for the ag of consulting 
the archives. By the kindness of the Earl of Orford 
we have now before us a collec.ion (in fourteen folio 
volumes, MS.) of the despatches of the Venetian am- 
bassadors at the court of London from 1715 to 1739 
(both inclusive), and, after an unexplained break, 
during 1744, 1745, and 1745. They were copied, by his 
direct.on, with a view to the meditated life of his cele- 
brated ancestor, the first Earl of Orford, which no one 
is better qualified to write. The Relazioni best 
known in England are those published by Mr. Rawdon 
Browne in 1854: ** Four Years at the Court of Henry 
VIIL.;" ‘Selection of Despatches written by the 
Venetian Ambassador, Sebastian Giustiniani, and ad- 
dressed to the Signory of Venice. 1515-1519.’’ See 
the ‘* Quarterly Review” for March 1855: Art. “ Vene- 
tian Despatches.” 


THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE: 


senate, and twelve hundred members at 
least must be present when the appoint- 
ment is made. It was a current opinion 
in Venice, says Daru, that when the 
éailo (as this particular ambassador was 
called) departed for the embassy of Con- 
stantinople, he was presented with a 
casket of sequins and a box of poisons. 
On this M. Yriarte remarks: “ Certain 
historians, whom we cannot read without 
laughing now that we write with the origi- 
nal documents before our eyes, affirm 
that the Council of Ten, at the departure 
of the Jdazlo, solemnly presented him 
with a box full of sequins and another full 
of poisons. Even under these melodra- 
matic exaggerations the truth appears, 
and the sentiment which has dictated 
them is even tolerably just. The sequins 
would symbolize the duty of not shrink- 
ing from expense in the service of the 
State, and of purchasing, if necessary, 
both the seraglio and the Jews of the 
faubourgs of Stamboul. The poison 
would represent the duty of not recoiling 
from death, if it was necessary to serve the 
State and suppress a traitor or conspira- 
tor.” But, the alleged solemnity apart, 
does not this admit that the historians 
were substantially correct? Was not the 
ambassador supplied with an unlimited 
amount of secret-service money to be 
spent in bribery? Does it not appear 
from original documents that he was fre- 
quently directed to employ poison sup- 
plied by the Ten or their subordinates ? 
The legitimate or permitted profits in 
the shape of dues and privileges were 
such that M. Yriarte compares the posi- 
tion to that of the captains-general _of 
Cuba, who were sent there to make their 
fortunes when they were illustrious and 
poor. It was computed that the daz/o 
could lay by a hundred thousand crowns 
in three years; and Marc Antonio re- 
mained daz/o for six. The whole of his 
despatches, four hundred in number, as 
well as his two “ Relazion?,” have been 
preserved, and abound in striking traits 
and incidents. The period was eventful. 
The main object of the mission was to 
conciliate the sultan, Selim II., who was 
known to be hostilely disposed ; and no 
means were left untried to reach him 
through the grand vizir, the sultanas, 
and the favourite ladies of the hareem. 
Their common method of exaction, after 
receiving the usual presents in money 
and rich stuffs, was to com.nission the 
ambassador to procure for them Euro- 
pean articles of ornament or use for 





which they never meant to pay. An en- 
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tire page of a despatch is filled with the;ing put some Mussulman prisoners to 


design of a large mosque lamp, of which 
nine hundred are to be made for the 
grand vizir. The vizir wants an organ: 
the aga of the Janissaries, who is build- 
ing a house at the Sweet Waters, some 
painted glass windows; and one of the 
sultanas a thousand basins of steel. 
This last order staggered the senate, who, 
after grave deliberation, direct the dailo 
to say that the metal is not a Venetian 
product or they should be most happy to 
oblige the lady. 

The year after his arrival, December 
13, 1569, a destructive fire broke out in 
the arsenal of Venice, and no sooner has 
the news, with an exaggerated estimate 
of the loss in ships and material, reached 
Constantinople, than the exactions are 
redoubled: the grand vizir demands 
another supply of lamps, and it becomes 
clear that the Turks are only watching 
for a pretence to declare war. This is 
found in the refu-al of the republic to 
concede Cyprus, which the sultan sends 
a special envoy to demand. On the very 
day when the refusal is received by the 
divan, Marc Antonio Barbaro is arrested 
and shut up in a fortress: an embargo is 
laid on all Venetian vessels in Turkish 
waters, and all Venetian subjects within 
reach are treated like their ambassador. 
The republic retaliated by seizing an 
ambassador of the Porte returning from 
France, who, being also charged with a 
mission to the doge, had stopped at Ven- 
ice on his way. They thus secured a 
hostage for the safety of their represen- 
tative; but the Turks had too little re- 
gard for life to be stopped by reprisals, 
and in the course of the following year 
they gave a terrible proof of their pro- 
found indifference to faith, honour, and 
humanity. 

The defence of Famagosta, the princi- 
cipal city of Cyprus, was one of the most 
historic exploits of the age: the com- 
bined conduct and valour of the Vene- 
tian governor, Bragadino, were the theme 


of universal praise: honourable terms | 
recalled in March 1574, and his principal 


were granted to the garrison ; and when 
he notified his intention to be in person 
the bearer of the keys, the Turkish com- 
mander replied in the most courteous 
and complimentary terms that he should 
feel honoured and gratified by receiving 


him. Bragadino came attended by the, 


officers of his staff, dressed in his purple 
robes, and with a red umbrella, the sign 
of his rank, held over him. In the course 
of the ensuing interview the pasha sud- 
denly springing up, accused him of hav- 


‘the battle of Lepanto. 


| the second dignity in the State. 


death: the officers were dragged away 
and cut to pieces, whilst Bragadino was 
reserved for the worst outrages that vin- 
dictive cruelty could inflict. He was 
thrice made to bare his neck to the exe- 
cutioner, whose sword was thrice lifted 
as if about to strike: his ears were cut 
off: he was driven every morning for ten 
days, heavy laden with baskets of earth, 
to the batteries, and compelled to kiss 
the ground before the pasha’s pavilion 
as he passed. He was hoisted to the 
yard-arm of one of the ships and exposed 
to the derision of the sailors, Finally, 
he was carried to the square of Famagos- 
ta, stripped, chained to a stake on the 
public scaffold, and slowly flayed alive, 
while the pasha looked on. His skin, 
stuffed with straw, was then mounted on 
a cow, paraded through the streets with 
the red umbrella over it, suspended at 
the bowsprit of the admiral’s galley, and 
displayed as a trophy during the whole 
voyage to Constantinople. The skin was 
afterwards purchased of the pasha b 
the family of Bragadino, and deposited, 
with a commemorative inscription, in an 
urn in the church of Saints Giovanni and 
Paolo. 

Marc Antonio was not ill-treated, nor 
could he have been subjected to a very 
rigorous confinement, for he managed to 
keep up a constant correspondence with 
the republic ; and when, after the battle 
of Lepanto, the Turks showed an inclina- 
tion to negotiate, it was through him. 
“ He was engaged five months in gettlin 
the terms, with such secrecy and suck, : 
prudence, that this peace, so advanta- « 
geous, was not known at Venice till the 
moment when the treaty was signed.” 
It was so far from advantageous, that, as 
Montesquieu says, one would have 
thought it was the Turks who had gained 
The grand coun- 
cil, however, ratified it, and named Marc 
Antonio, in token of their approval, to, 
It was 
at his own pressing instance that he was 


“ Relazione”’ was delivered in the May 
following. It contains a complete ac- 
count of the Turkish empire, its re- 
sources, and its mode of government, 
with sketches of the sultan and his min- 





isters. 
In 1543, the patrician married the 
daughter of Mare Antonio Giustiniani, 


one of the family which, in the expedi- 


tion of 1171 against the Greek emperor, 
furnished a hundred combatants all bear- 
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ing the name. They perished (like the 
Fabii) to a man, and the race was only 
saved from extinction by taking the sole 
surviving member from a convent, and 
marrying him. M. Yriarte is obliged to 
own that he can learn nothing of the 
lady, or indeed of any of her fair contem- 
poraries. He cannot even say whether 
she accompanied her husband on his 
embassies. “In France at this epoch, 
the woman is revealed by the part she 
plays, whilst at Venice she only appears 
in the fétes — brilliant, dazzling, adorned 
to please the eyes of the princes or the 
illustrious travellers who pass through, 
and never revealed by her moral influence 
or civilizing action.” May it not have 
been owing to the part women had been 
playing in other countries that they were 
purposely kept in the background at 
Venice, where, moreover, manners had 
contracted somewhat of an Oriental 
tinge? “At Rome,” says Sismondi, 
“the women whilst seeking to please, 
wished also to exercise power ; they at- 
tempted to rule, through their lovers, the 
State and with it the Church, which made 
part of the State ; and they acquired more 
authority over the Romans in the tenth 
century than they were ever known to 
exercise in any other government. Two 
famous patricians, Theodora and her 
daughter Marozia, disposed during the 
space of sixty years, of that tiara which 
the Henrys, at the head of German ar- 
mies, 2 few years later, could not tear 
from their enemies.” * 

Venice differed widely from Rome, and 
indeed from every other Italian State, in 
this respect: we never find a woman 
playing a prominent part on the political 
arena there; and if Vidocq had been 
engaged to unravel any one of the com- 
plicated conspiracies which abound in 
Venetian annals, he would have derived 
little or no aid from his favourite maxim : 
Trouvez-moi la femme. 

The story of Bianca Capello can hardly 
be considered an exception, for the scene 
of her principal adventures was Florence. 
The daughter of an illustrious family, 
beautiful, accomplished and quick-witted, 
she had ingaged in an intrigue with a 
good-looking young Florentine, named 
Pietro, the cashier of a bank. On her 
return from one of the nightly interviews 
with which she favoured him, she found 
the door of her father’s house, which she 
had left open, closed against her —acci- 
dentally, it was supposed, by a baker’s 


* Hist. des Rép. Ital. vol. i. p. 95. 
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boy. Oreading discovery, she eloped 
with her lover to Florence, and threw 
herself upon the protection of Francesco 
dei Medici, the son of Cosmo, the reign- 
ing duke, and virtual sovereign as his 
representative. Francesco fell in love 
with her, assigned her a magnificent 
establishment as his avowed mistress, 
and handsomely provided for Pietro, who 
passed for her husband. He was found 
murdered: in the course of time Fran- 
cesco’s wife died, and the prince, now 
grand duke, privately married Bianca. 
Getting more and more infatuated, he 
resolved to follow up the private by a 
public union, and sent an embassy to 
Venice to demand her in marriage, not 
as the daughter of Bartolomeo Capello 
but as the daughter of St. Mark. The 
laws of Venice forbade the marriage of 
any female scion of a noble house with 
a foreigner, but in the case of foreigners 
of distinguished position, the difficulty 
was got over by the adoption of the lady 
the republic. This was the formality 
observed when the kings of Cyprus and 
Hungary accepted brides from Venice. 
The conduct of the Venetian govern- 
ment on this occasion is a striking exam- 
ple of their utter insensibility to elevated 
or honourable considerations of any kind 
when their interests were involved, 
Bianca’s character was notorious: she 
was more than suspected of having two 
or three times resorted to assassination 
to remove obstacles from her path: she 
had been repudiated by her family asa 
blot on their escutcheon, and the Council 
of Ten, at their request, had pronounceda 
sentence of perpetual banishment on 
Pietro and set a price of 2000 ducats on 
his head. Yet, in a full and _ brilliant 
assemblages of the authorities, Bianca 
was adopted as “the true and particular 
daughter of the republic, on account and 
in consideration of the many eminent 
and distinguished qualities which ren- 
dered her worthy of every good fortune, 
and in order to meet with corresponding 
feelings the esteem which the grand 
duke had manifested towards Venice by 
this his most prudent resolution.” There 
was one person who watched these pro- 
ceedings with very different feelings. 
Francesco’s brother and heir-presump- 


| tive, the Cardinal dei Medici, was well 
| acquainted with the character of his sis- 
, ter-in-law and hardly dissembled his hate. 


He accepted an invitation to a retired 
ducal residence, or hunting-seat, where 
he was residing as the guest of the duke 
and duchess, when they both fell ill and 
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expired within a few hours of each other. 
The Medici were as apt and as unscrupu- 
lous in the use of poison as the Borgias ; 
and opinion was divided between two 
theories of the catastrophe: one, that 
the illustrious pair were poisoned by the 
cardinal ; the other, that Francesco inad- 
vertently partook of a dish seasoned by 
Bianca for his Eminence, and that, see- 
ing the fatal effects on her lord, she 
swallowed the remainder. The popular 
belief was that the cardinal had detected 
the poison by the change in the colour of 
his ring. On his accession to the duke- 
dom, he not only denied the funeral 
honours due to the rank of his alleged 
victim, but caused her titles to be erased 
from all public documents, and Ja Jessima 
Bianca to be substituted.* 

Judging from old pictures and engrav- 
ings, it would certainly appear that, ex- 
cluded from intellectual pursuits, the 
Venetian ladies led a somewhat frivolous 
life. As M. Yriarte, referring to the 
works of Paulus Furlanas in 1572, ob- 
serves: “ We find nothing but attitudes, 
collations, displays of costumes: the lit- 
tle dogs are always reposing on the knees 
of their mistresses: we never see a wo- 
man occupied with a serious duty, or 
even an artistic pastime.” It is to be 
feared that the little dogs on the knees 
or in the arms of their mistresses, may 
lead to equally unfavourable inferences in 
illustrations of the manners and customs 
of the English of 1874. 

One principal occupation of the Vene- 
tian ladies was giving their hair the gold- 
en or auburn tint which is so much ad- 
mired in Venetian portraits and not long 
since was brought into temporary fashion 
in Paris and London by the demi-monde. 
The process required that the hair, after 
being wetted with the prescribed mix- 
ture, should be dried in the sun; and the 
Venetian beauties might be seen sitting 
for hours together in open balconies, wear- 
ing wide-brimmed hats with the crown 
out, to protect the complexion.¢ One of 
their strangest fashions was the patten 
or stilt, which they used of such an ex- 
travagant height—eighteen inches or 
two feet—that a woman of rank could 
not go abroad without leaning on the 
shoulders cf her maids. Acting on the 


ii. pp. 331-341. The story, 
Jossed over by Daru, forms the basis of two of 
{alespini’s novels, in which, of course, the most ro- 

mantic co'ouring is thrown over it. 

+ Les Femmes Blondes selon les Peintres del’ Ecole 
de Venise. Paris, 1865. Edited by M. Feuilles des 
Conches. Various recipes are given, and the process 
is minutely described. 
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true Chinese and Oriental principle, the 
Venetian husbands and fathers seem to 
have favoured this fashion. In a conver- 
sation which arose in a distinguished 
company before the doge, whose daugh- 
ters were the first to discard the pattens, 
on some one saying that the ordinary 
shoes were incomparably more conven- 
ient. an elderly member of the council 
exclaimed — “ Pur troppo commodi/ pur 
troppo” — “(Very much too convenient ! 
very much).” 

The sumptuary laws, in restriction of 
female extravagance in dress, were se- 
vere, and particularly directed against 
pearls, for which enormous sums were 
given. But in anticipation of the public 
entry of the Duke of Savoy in 1608, it 
was resolved that, “notwithstanding any 
decree to the contrary, every lady who 
shall be invited to the said /é¢e shall be 
permitted to wear all the vestments and 
jewels of whatever nature that may seem 
to her most favourable to the adornment 
of her person.” The same permission 
was granted on the reception of Henry 


The middle of the hall of the great council 
was left empty, and two hundred noble ladies, 
chosen amongst the noblest and most beau- 
tiful, entered and took their seats on benches 
ranged against the walls under the large pic- 
tures representing the history of the feasts 
of the republic. Clothed in white stuffs, 
adorned with diamonds and pearls, they pre- 
sented an unequalled spectacle, at which the 
king was evidently surprised, despite his recol- 
lection of the magnificence and gallantry of 
the court of the Valois. A rich throne was 
raised at the bottom of the room, on which 
the king was seated, having on his right the 
doge and the dukes, on his left the nuncio, 
the grand prior, and the lords of his suite. 
Gallantly remarking that he wished to breathe 
this parterre of flowers, he descended the 
steps of the throne followed by his suite, and 
advanced as if to pass in review all these noble 
ladies, who saluted gracefully in return. He 
allowed his gaze to rest for a moment on each, 
and from time to time let drop an exclama- 
tion whilst looking for a confidant at his side 
to whom he might express his admiration. 
Little by little the young nobles came to make 
their selections : then slowly, in cadence, the 
groups were formed to the sound of instru- 
ments, and passed successively before the 
throne, stopping to pay their homage.* 


A French ambassador at Venice in 
1735, pressed by his court to obtain in- 
telligence, writes thus : — 


The access to nobles and secretaries is more 


* La Vie d’un Patricicn, p. 289. 
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difficult than formerly. The Abbé de Pom- 
ponne (ambassador in 1705) had at his com- 
mand a courtesan, who was well paid, and 
kept him well informed. The principal nobles 
were in the habit of supping with her; they 
carried on their intrigues at her house, and 
spoke of public affairs. But we have no 
longer the same advantage: the nobles pay 
only passing visits to the courtesans. They 
now live familiarly with the ladies (dames). 
The young ladies who might be gained over 
are too ill-informed, seeing only young people 
and few good heads. The better-informed 
old ladies are difficult of approach. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
this change in the habits of the nobles 
implied any improvement in morals. 
The women of condition could only ob- 
tain a divided empire with the courtesans 
by imitating them. “The parlours of 
the convents,” -—- Daru, “ in which the 
daughters of noble families were placed, 
and the houses of courtesans, although 
the, police kept a watchful eye on them, 
were the sole points of union of the so- 
ciety of Venice, and in the two so-con- 
trasted places all were equally free. 
Music, collations, gallantry, were no 
more forbidden in the parlours than in 
the casinos. There were a great number 
of public casinos where play was the 
principal object.” 


At one of these, the Ridotto, as many 


as eighty gaming-tables have been 
counted, with a patrician presiding at 
each ; the privilege of holding the bank 
being confined to the patrician order. 
In strange contrast to the regulation by 
which they evaded their promise to per- 
mit gambling between the columns, the 
republic now openly encouraged it along 
with every sort of dissoluteness. “ There 
was no doubt a moment,” continues Daru, 
“when the destruction of fortunes, the 
ruin of families, domestic discords, de- 
termined the government to depart from 
the maxims they had laid down as to the 
freedom of morals they allowed their sub- 
jects. They banished all the courtesans 
from Venice. But their absence was in- 
sufficient to reform a population brought 
up in the most shameful licentiousness. 
Disorder penetrated into the interior of 
families, into the cloisters; and they 
were obliged to recall, to indemnify, to 
coax back the women (nostre bene merite 
meretrici, as they are called in the de- 
cree) who sometimes surprised impor- 
tant secrets, and could be usefully em- 
ployed to ruin men who might otherwise 
become dangerous by their wealth.” 

The same detestable policy was con- 
tinued to the end, and that end was fast 
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approaching. “Be at ease,” said Napo- 
leon to Bourrienne, “those rogues shall 
pay for it; their republic Aas lived.” 
Having recently called attention to the 
manner in which this ominous intimation 
was acted upon,* we shall merely add 
that their cowardice and meanness were 
on a par with his cynical contempt for in- 
ternational obligations and his bad faith. 
Cantu admits that they had ample re- 
sources, naval and military, for a stub- 
born and prolonged defence; but they 
were enervated to effeminacy ; the repub- 
lic, rotten to the core, was ready to go 
down with a push; and when the ques- 
tion of resistance or non-resistance was 
put to the vote at the last sitting of the 
great council, the unqualified and instant 
surrender of their liberties, of their very 
existence as an independent people, was 
carried almost by acclamation, by 512 
votes against 12. 

The Venetian republic, dating it from 
the closing of the council in 1296, had 
lasted five hundred years; it was not 
merely the only European constitution 
that had successfully resisted revolu- 
tionary change during anything like that 
length of time, but it was the only mod- 
ern aristocracy or oligarchy that ever held 
the supreme power long enough to con- 
stitute a settled government at all; for 
Mr. Disraeli’s favourite theory that, dur- 
ing a large part of the last century, the 
English constitution resembled that of 
Venice, is an amusing paradox at best. 
But the durability of an institution is 
only a merit or a good when the institu- 
tion contributes to human happiness or 
intellectual progress —when it helps to 
make men wiser or better; not when 
it degrades and corrupts with a view 
to enslavin, them, systematically under- 
mining or stamping out every notion or 
sentiment of honour, generosity, virtue, 
and patriotism, lest that very durability 
should be weakened or destroyed. The 
chief glories of Venice were won under 
her ancient doges: her few illustrious 
men flourished in despite of her laws; 
and if she had lived only half her life, 
her reputation would stand better with 
posterity. 

That, then, the republic was a model 
of perverted ingenuity is undeniable, but 
to call it,as has been the fashion amongst 
historians, a masterpiece of political wis- 
dom is tantamount to maintaining that 
the highest political wisdom consists in 


* The “ Quarterly Review” for April, 1870; Article 
on Lanfrey’s “* Napoleon.” pril, 1870 
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the successful application of the maxims 
laid down by Machiavel in “ The Prince.” 
Far from regretting the catastrophe, we 
feel irresistibly impelled to exclaim with 
the poet,— 


Mourn not for Venice — though her fall 
Be awful as if ocean’s wave 

Swept o’er her —she deserves it all, 
And Justice triumphs o’er her grave. 
Thus perish every king and State 

That run the guilty race she ran, 

Strong but in fear, and only great 

By outrage against God and man, 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
RUBENS AND VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


THE residence of Rubens in England 
was a mere episode of a few months ina 
brilliant artist life. That of Anthony 
Vandyck was a considerable portion of 
that life itself. Here are some brief illus- 


trations of the “business connections ” 
of both artists with England and English- 
men, 

The first interview between Rubens 
and an Englishman took place at Ant- 
werp, in 1612, when the artist was five- 


and-thirty years of age. This visitor 
was an alchymist. “ If,” he said, “ you 
will only build and furnish a laboratory, I 
will make gold for you. I have discov- 
ered the great secret.” ‘And I,” an- 
swered Rubens, “ have discovered the 
secret of making it for myself;” as he 
spoke, he pointed to his palette and pen- 
cils, and the alchymist took his leave in 
disgust. 

Three or four years later, Carleton, 
English ambassador at the Hague, de- 
spatched George Gage and Toby Mat- 
thew to Antwerp with a chain of diamonds 
of the modest value of fifty pounds. 
Rubens had just finished a hunting-piece, 
and Carleton hoped to buy it with those 
diamonds. When Carleton’s agents pre- 
sented themselves to Rubens, Gage dis- 
covered that he had left the chain at 
Brussels. Rubens would make no bar- 
gain till the precious stones were in his 
hands ; especially as he valued his pic- 
ture at some thirty pounds more than 
they valued the diamonds. While the 
English agents returned to Brussels in 
quest of the jewels, the Duke of Arschot 
stept in and bought Rubens’ work for a 
hundred pounds. The king of Bavaria 
would not zow part from it for countless 
hundreds, 
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Sir Dudley Carleton was angry, but 
Gage told him that so huge a picture 
(eighteen feet by twelve feet) would be 
fittingly hung only in huge palaces. The 
diamond chain was then shaken before 
Rubens’ eyes, and to such purpose that 
he undertook to accept it for a small 
hunting-piece, promising that it should 
be entirely from his own hand, and that 
Snyders should not draw the hair of a 
single animal upon it. Toby Matthew, 
when the work was completed, gave an 
ecstatic account of it to Carleton. “The 
beasts are all alive, and in act either of 
escape or resistance, in the expressing 
whereof Snyders doth come infinitely 
skort of Rubens, and Rubens saith that 
he should take it in ill part if I should 
compare Snyders with him in that point.” 

Rubens “is the Apelles of our time” 
—so wrote Swert to Camden, the anti- 
quary, whom Rubens afterwards called 
“our worthy friend.” A year or so 
later, the artist was addressing Carleton 
as “My most respected patron.” Ru- 
bens was negotiating an exchange of pic- 
tures by his own hand (works worth six 
thousand florins) for Carleton’s “statues 
and antiques.” “I have at presentin my 
house the very flower of my pictorial 
stock, particularly some pictures which I 
have retained for my own enjoyment; 
nay, I have some repurchased for more 
than I had sold them to others.” Then, 
he names a dozen pictures “ mostly done 
by my hand,” with here and there an ani- 
mal put in by Snyders, or with the land- 
scape (to the “ Leopards taken from life 
with Satyrs and Nymphs”) “done by the 
hand of a master skilful in that depart- 
ment.” Some are described as “ begun 
by my scholars,” but retouched all over, 
so as to make them virtually “ originals.” 
Rubens noticed one piece especially, a 
“*¢ Crucifixion,’ large as life, esteemed, 
perhaps, the best thing I have ever done.” 
He valued it at five hundred florins, say 
fifty pounds. The dimensions were 
twelve feet by six feet. “Too large,” 
said the ambassador, “for the low build- 
ings at the Hague, and for those also of 
England.” Lord Danvers found Hatton 
House too small for one picture, at least, 
sent over by Rubens. In a letter, written 
in 1619, he asks Carleton to change it 
for a smaller work by the same artist in 
his own collection. ‘“ For our rooms are 
little in this cold country of England, 
and pleasing pieces to stand ten feet 
high suit best with our clime.” 

With severe firmness of character 
there was a fine touch of the courtier ia 
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Rubens. He throws in a trifle, a sketch 
worth one hundred florins, with the pur- 
chases made of him by Carleton, “ know- 
ing,” as the painter writes, “the impor- 
tance of preserving the good graces of a 
person of your condition.” Yet Toby 
Matthew calls Rubens a cruel, courteous 
painter, “ who stuck to his prices ; though 
George Gage holds more authority over 
him than any man I know.” Among the 
pictures painted for the English ambas- 
sador, was a “Susannah.” Rubens de- 
scribes it as a galanteria, which he will 
finish, by the Divine will, by a stated 
time. “ Please God,” he says, he will 
make it so that it “ ought to be beautiful 
enough to enamour old men.” 

When Prince Charles gave his first 
commission to Rubens, the prince’s 
gallery contained but one picture by that 
artist. It was a “Judith and Holo- 
fernes,” which Rubens himself once dis- 
owned, but afterwards recognized as one 
of his youthful works. Prince Charles’s 
commission was for a “ Hunt,” but when 
the picture was finished, Charles refused 
to take it, on the ground that Rubens’ 
hand was not to be seen in it. Experi- 
enced judges agreed with Charles, and 
cried shame / on the artist who passed 
his ’prentices’ work for his own. The 
artist condemned himself by painting a 
fresh “ Hunt” for the prince. He sub- 
sequently painted a “Creation” for the 
same patron; but when Toby Matthew 
unrolled it in London, the colours were 
blurred and intermixed, the picture hav- 
ing been rolled up for carriage before 
the colours were dry. “ I wouldn’t hang 
up such athing,” said Toby, “even if 
Rubens gave it me for nothing!” The 
Grand Monarque would have said the 
same of the best works both of Rubens 
and Rembrandt. 

Rubens was more than unlucky with 
another picture on the same subject. 
When Carleton commissioned him to 
paint a “Creation” for the Prince of 
Wales, Rubens especially inquired if the 
picture was to be entirely from his own 
hand. Carleton made no answer; but 
when the work was returned, because 
“in every painter’s opinion he had sent 
a piece scarce touched by his own hand, 
and the postures so forced as the prince 
will not admit the picture into his gal- 
lery,” Rubens frankly confessd to Lord 
Danvers, who wrote the letter from which 
the above passage is an extract, that he 
had employed his assistants in it, adding 
that if it had been the work of his own 
hand only, “it would be well worth twice 
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as much.”* Very graciously, however 
did he take the rejected work, and ‘en- 
gage, “on the word of a gentleman,” that 
on the new picture to be painted in its 
place, no hand but his own should be 
engaged. 

It is curious, however, to see that Ru- 
bens did not invariably hold cheap the 
aid he received from others. Writing to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, he says: —“ It isa 
subject neither sacred nor profane, al- 
though taken from Holy Writ: namely, 
Sarah in the act of scolding Hagar, who, 
pregnant, is leaving the house in a fem- 
inine and graceful manner, assisted by 
the patriarch Abram.” (What a graceful 
apology, by the way, instantly follows, 
for not having finished the picture him- 
self), “Ihave engaged, as is my cus- 
tom, a very skilful man in his pursuit, to 
finish the landscape, solely to augment 
the enjoyment of Y. E.” [Y. E. signify- 
ing Your Excellency. 

Carleton was an English patron, on 
whom the Flemish painters looked with 
pleasant expectation. It was not only 
Rubens who sought his “good graces,” 
Vranckz, Snyders, and Breughel, ob- 
tained that gracious guerdon, and sub- 
mitted to a reduction of the low price at 
which they put the rich samples of their 
genius. When we hear of the English 
ambassador purchasing a Breughel for 
twelve and fourteen pounds, a Vranckz 
for ten, and Snyders taking twelve pounds 
for a piece for which he had asked a hun- 
dred crowns, Toby Matthew might well 
say that Carleton would have thrice the 
worth of his money; while Gage sug- 
gested their value in his own way, by im- 
ploring his patron not to keep the pic- 
tures long rolled up before hanging them, 
as such neglect would “prejudice the 
colours.” Toby rightly thinks, that for 
a work by “the rarest man living in 
Lantscape””— “a matter of twenty 
crowns would be well bestowed.” 

It was while Rubens was at the Lux- 
embourg, that Buckingham recognized in 
him not only the accomplished painter 
but the skilful diplomatist. In 1621, 
j negotiations were opened with him for 

painting the ceiling in the new Banquet- 
ing-house in Whitehall. The idea of 
such work gratified him. “ With respect 
to the hall in the new palace,” he wrote 
to Trumbull, “I confess myself to be, by 
a natural instinct, better fitted to execute 


* Papers Illus. Life of Rubens. Edit. W. N. Sains 
ury. x 
+ “Modern Painters.” Vol. IV. By J. Ruskin, 
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works of the largest size rather than little 
curiosities. Every one according to his 
gifts. My endowments are of such a 
nature that I have never wanted courage 
to undertake any design, however vast in 
size, or diversified in subject.” 

The work was deferred for a time. 
Meanwhile, Rubens continued to pursue 
his brilliant vocation successfully, even 
in times of great public disorder. When 
only a young man of eight-and-twenty, 
the authorities of his native state had 
entrusted him on a diplomatic mission to 
Spain (A.D. 1605), during which he painted 
as many great works as he signed de- 
spatches, and “snubbed” the king of 
Portugal, who had invited him to Lisbon, 
and, terrified at the expense of enter- 
taining such a_ celebrated personage, 
stopped his intended guest at nearly the 
close of his journey, and turned him with 
his face towards Spain. In 1629, the 
war of the United Provinces of the Neth- 
erlands against Spain, in the conse- 
quences of which England and Denmark 
were involved, became a matter which it 
was the interest of all parties to bring 
to aclose. Buckingham sent Gerbier to 
speak with Rubens on this subject. 
Here there were two artists, one of whom 
had failed in his vocation, employed in 
settling the peace of Europe! In May 
1629, Rubens left the Hispano-Nether- 
landic court of Brussels, from which he 
was deputed, for Dunkirk. He waited 
there, in some fear of Dutch emissaries, 
and of the Dutch vessels before the 
town, till a ship of war, of considerable 
force, should be sent to carry him to 
England. He would return to Brussels, 
he said, unless such conveyance were 
provided for him. The king was willing 
to gratify him. On the 24th of May, 
Captain John Manners, of the Adven- 
turer, lying off Dunkirk, “received on 
board a gentleman who is coming towards 
his Majesty, and landed him that same 
night at Dover.” So wrote the captain 
(who knew nothing of the value of the 
freight he carried) to the lords of the 
admiralty. Two days later, Rubens safely 
reached Greenwich, two days before 
*peace was proclaimed with Flanders. 
His success as a diplomatist may be in- 
ferred from the complaints of those who 
were interested in obstructing it. They 
said he had no credentials ; that his war- 
rant was all by word of mouth, and that 
he paid diplomatists with the sorry coin 
of palabras. France did him the honour 
of being jealous of his palavers; and 
England was proud of the utterer, both 
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as agentleman and anartist. Cambridge 
testified her, admiration especially, by 
inviting him down with a noble company, 
and, with much pomp of circumstance, 
creating him a master of arts. 

From Rubens’ letters, we learn his 
opinion of England with respect to art; 
an opinion which places the kingdom in 
a creditable position. When the painter 
met Buckingham abroad, he thought the 
English nobleman capricious and arro- 
gant; and he felt compassion for the 
young king who was being driven, with 
his kingdom, by evil counsel into perils 
which Rubens sawfrom afar.* After the 
painter had seen England, the king, and 
the royal and noble collections, he spoke 
in terms of the highest praise of all. 
“This island,” he wrote to Dupay, “ ap- 
pears to me to be every way worthy of 
exciting the interest of a man of taste; 
not merely on account of the pleasant- 
ness of the country and the style of na- 
tional beauty; not only because of an 
external appearance which seems to me 
to indicate the utmost good taste, and’* 
which denotes a people rich and happy in 
the bosom of peace, but still more on the 
grounds of the incredible number of ex- 
cellent pictures, statues, and ancient in- 
scriptions which are to be found at 
court.” With court and country, the 
great artist was equally pleased, as may 
be seen from a phrase in a letter to Pei- 
rese, in 1629. “One is far from meeting 
in this island with the rudeness that 
might be expected from its climate —re- 
mote as it is from delicious Italy — and 
it must be confessed, with regard to 
painting, that I have never anywhere seen 
such a collection of masterpieces as in 
the king’s palace and in the gallery of 
the late Duke of Buckingham.” 

His work in England between the end 
of May 1629 and the last week of Febru- 
ary 1630, was not extensive. It included 
some designs for Whitehall and the great 
picture of “Peace and War,” for the 
king’s collection. This last work, after 
the dispersion of the royal gallery, found 
its way into that of the Dorias, at Genoa, 
where it was absurdly named “ The Ru- 
bens Family”! Subsequently it fell, b 
purchase, to the first Duke of Sutherland, 
who bequeathed it to the national gal- 
lery, of which it is now one of the most 
brilliant ornaments. If Charles was gra- 
ciously pleased with the artist, Rubens 
was not less sensible of the condescen- 
sion of the king. When he heard of the 


* Lettres Intdites de Rubens. Edit. Gachat. 
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birth of the Prince of Wales, in May 
1630, Rubens wrote to Lord.Dorchester, 
(the Dudley Carleton of earlier days), “ I 
confess the extreme eagerness that I have 
to be and to appear a very zealous ser- 
vant of the king of Great Britain, had 
transported me to some excess, if the 
outward disposition of the State, at pres- 
ent, had in any wise permitted me!” 
Previously to this, in February 1630, 
the king took from Gerbier a cordon of 
diamonds (for a hat-band) and a ring, 
which his Majesty presented to the hap- 
py painter. Gerbier’s fears that he would 
never be paid for the costly ware which 
had been taken from him were quieted by 
the warrant he received on the Treasury 
for the payment of £500 for the diamonds, 
and of £128 2s. 114. for the keep of Ru- 
bens, his brother-in-law Brandt, and their 
men, from the 7th of December, 1629, to 
the 22nd of February, 1630. Gerbier had 
complained to Cottington that he had not 
received a stiver for his outlay during the 
nine months he had been entrusted with 
“keeping ” the above guests ; and “God 
knows,” he exclaims, “ when the desired 
payment would be made.” Gerbier was 
satisfied, and the king showed how com- 
pletely he had forgotten that Rubens had 
ever tried to pass the work of other artists 
The condonation, at least, 


for his own. 
was perfected in the graceful scene which 
was enacted in the gallery at Whitehall 
before Rubens departed. The king had 
secretly promised to confer on him the 
honour of knighthood, and some fear was 
entertained lest the royal memory should 


prove defective. Itdid not fail. Charles 
carried in his hand a sword, the hilt of 
which was studded with diamonds. On 
meeting Rubens he bade the artist kneel, 
and, touching him on the shoulder with 
the brilliant weapon, told him to “rise 
Sir Peter Paul.” Thrusting the blade 
into the sheath, he presented the weapon 
as a parting gift to the artist, who retired 
from the gallery richer by title and gift, 
and by the addition to his arms “on a 
canton gules, a /iom or.” The passport 
handed to him to assure his going in 
safety ordered that free passage, without 
let or hindrance, should be given “to Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens, his gentlemen, ser- 
vants, trunks of apparel, and other things 
that he hath to travel with him, without 
search.” The journey homeward, how- 
ever, was not made without obstruction. 
At the port of embarkation, Dover, a 
dozen young women and boys were gath- 
ered, whose presence troubled the author- 
ities. They had no permits to leave the 
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kingdom, but they hoped to pass on board 
under the protection of Rubens; if not, 
in the suit of the Spanish ambassador, 
with whom the painter travelled. Coke 
warned the lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports to look to the matter; and when 
the group thought their opportunity had 
come, they were prohibited from leaving 
the kingdom by the warden’s officials. 
The Spanish ambassador asserted that 
they were only a young gentlewoman 
(going abroad to be married) with her 
servants ; but Secretary Coke told Secre- 
tary Dorchester that he was informed 
that the young women were being sent 
abroad with good portions to be put into 
nunneries, and the boys into schools of 
the Jesuits. “Tell me their real pames,” 
said Coke, “and I will move the lords of 
the council to grant them passports.” 
The proud ambassador said he would 
“communicate only with the king.” And 
therewith artist and ambassador had to 
depart, leaving in Dover the young ladies 
and lads whom the government wished to 
save from convents and Jesuit schools. 

Rubens carried with him from London 
the sketches he had made for the pictures 
he was to execute for the Banqueting- 
house. In his studio at Antwerp he and 
Jordaens, and probably some pupils of 
both, addressed themselves to and accom- 
plished the work. As neither instructions 
nor money came from England, Rubens, 
as soon as the colours were dry, rolled 
up the canvases and placed them in a 
corner of his painting-room. 

The artist was to have received three 
thousand pounds for his labour in Au- 
gust, 1634. As weeks and months passed 
on, the rolled-up canvases in Rubens’ 
studio became a subject of scornful rail- 
lery for the fine French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and German gentlemen who resorted 
thither, carrying gossip to and from the 
town. Was the king of England too poor 
to pay a miserable three thousand pounds 
for such master-work ? Gerbier wrote to 
Charles, out of very shame at the scandal 
that was going on, and at length, in 1635, 
orders arrived from England for the 
transfer of the paintings. When Rubens 
unrolled the canvases to take a last 
glance at them, he found that the colours 
were so cracked through being rolled up 
too soon, and continuing so for a year, 
as to require a repainting of nearly the 
whole surface. Although this was done 
at his own house, it is uncertain how 
much of it was the work of his own hand. 
At last the pictures were despatched 


‘from Antwerp by Dunkirk ; they reached 
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England in October, 1635. Rubens parted 
from them without receiving even an in- 
instalment of his honorarium. He had 
intended to come to England himself to 
superintend the placing of his work in 
Whitehall; but he was “too desperate 
sick,” he wrote, and sent a deputy “ over 
on purpose ” to see to the proper fixing of 
the pictures in their places. , 

It is not very clear when the debt of 
£3000 was acquitted. Among the pay- 
ments made under the head of “ anticipa- 
tions,” or sums charged upon future 
receipts of income, there is, 22nd May, 
1637, Sir Peter Rubens £1500;” but in 
November of the same year Endymion 
Porter received from Charles and paid 
over to. Lionel Wake for Rubens, and 
under the painter’s authority, £800, 
which sum is there described as “in part 
payment of £3000 due to him by his 
Majesty for pictures.”* Two years 
ond a half elapsed before the whole 
sum was paid. The troubled times may 
perhaps bear the blame of Charles’s 
dilatoriness, but did not impede an act of 
graceful courtesy on his part such as sov- 
ereigns then frequently performed. To 
pay a great artist with money only — even 
an artist on whom the king had laid 
the burden and honour of knighthood — 
was to fall short of what was due toa 
noble workman. Charles accordingly 
despatched to Rubens, in testimony of 
the royal approbation, a chain of gold 
weighing eighty-two ounces and a half. 
A gold chain of nearly seven pounds 
Troy weight was a noble present from 
such a king to such a painter ; but it is 
much to be feared that the royal gold- 
smith was never paid for the costly article 
which he supplied. 

Within half a century, the great work 
of Rubens in Whitehall was in a state of 
dilapidation. The deification of king 
James was undergoing mortal decay. In 
a work on “ Secret-Service Money,” f it 
appears that in the second James’s reign 
there was paid “to Parry Walton, for 
satisfaction of his extraordinary pains 
in repairing all the pictures in the ceiling 
in the Banqueting-House, in Whitehall, 
£212.” On the canvas on which Ru- 
bens, Jordaens, and assistants originally 
worked, which was “ painted over,” when 
unrolled, previous to being forwarded to 
England, and which was repaired, that is, 
“restored,” in the modern, destructive 
sense, by Parry Walton, in 1685, faint 


* Calend. State Papers. 1637. Edit. Bruce. 
t Camd. Soc. Pub. Edit. Akerman. 
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traces must remain of the hand of the 
great artist whose name is given to the 
whole work. 

The great master, however, is visible 
in every line of the “ St. George ” which 
he painted for Charles, and which is now 
in the queen's gallery at Windsor. It is 
full of pleasant anachronisms. The 
scene is transferred from the East to the 
Thames, and the royal castle of Windsor 
itself is to be seen in the distance. In- 
deed, from the palace has ridden forth 
not St. George, but Charles the First, 
himself, in the properties of the saint. 
The dragon, whose home was in a 
Thames meadow, is characteristically 
submissive, and the king has his foot 
upon its neck as proudly as if it repre- 
sented obstinate rebellion trodden out. 
The Cleodolinda is not the Oriental child 
of the King of Seline (Parsley). She isa 
French lady, daughter of that vert galant 
Henri Quatre, king of France and Na- 
varre, and her name is\ Henrietta Maria. 
She is wife to the masquerading St. 
George, who gives to her the end of the 
girdle which she had presented to him, 
to bind the beast withal, with the air of 
returning a laced kerchief which he had 
had on loan, and was restoring with polite 
acknowledgments. Doubtless, the aux- 
iliary personages are all modern individ- 
uals also. The ladies and children, 
shocked at the evidences of the beast’s 


ferocity, the group of three, beginning to 


rejoice, yet not having ceased to fear, 
such as these were more common about 
Windsor, Brussels, or Paris, than about 
the kingdom of Parsley. The ’squire 
is a good squire of Rubens’ day, not of 
the medizval period, and the page knows 
more about Whitehall than Egypt or 
Cappadocia. The very angels, with 
palm and laurel for the conqueror’s brow, 
look as lovely as the angels of a Hamp- 
ton Court masque. Nevertheless, with 
all its anachronisms, the picture is from 
the hand of the master. It connects him 
with England, is worthy of the hand that 
painted the “ Descent,” and it so pleased 
the king that it may have led him to send 
“little Taylor,” his active agent, to Ant- 
werp, to offer Rubens a pension if, “ for 
his British Majesty’s service, he would 
reside at Brussels and “ correspond with 
England.” * 

In honours, in fame, and in vulgar pay- 
ments, Rubens had had no grounds for 
dissatisfaction with Charles. The illus- 
trious painter, however, if he did not 


* Sainsbury. 
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stoop to cheat, was at least not unwilling 
to let his princely patron be cheated. 
There was, in Rubens’ studio, a picture 
of the Escurial. Charles heard of it, and 
desired to possess it. Some figures and 
minor details were wanting to complete 
the work ; meanwhile, the question arose, 
was it by him in whose studio it occupied 
a conspicuous place? Rubens seems to 
have fenced with the question, for he at 
length wrote: “Seeing myself,” says the 
ingenuous writer, “frayed to speak the 
truth, and not to deceive his Majesty of 
Great Britain, to whom I am under so 
many obligations, I confess the said pic- 
ture is not by my hand, but entirely 
painted by one of the most common 
painters, called Verhulst, of this city” 
(Antwerp), “after my design made upon 
the spot. So that it is not worthy to ap- 
pear among the marvels of the cabinet of 
his Majesty, who can always dispose ab- 
solutely of all that I have in the world, 
together with my person.” These last 
fine words were falabras,; the formal 
insincere servility of the times. 
Meanwhile Henrietta Maria had a 
bower, or cabinet, at Greenwich, the bare 
walls and ceiling of which she would fain 
have covered by dainty hands. In all, 
great and small, two-and-twenty pictures 


were at first thought of,a work of two 
years, for which the queen was willing to 
pay, or to promise, six hundred and eighty 


pounds. She would not have any artist 
know of her design, and she entered into 
no negotiation except with foreign artists, 
and then through agents, who were bound 
not to reveal the name of their principal. 
But the painters, seeing the agents, pretty 
well knew for whom these acted. Gerbier 
was at his wit’s end to know whether Jor- 
daens or Rubens would be the better 
artist to recommend, supposing their 
prices were the same. “They are both 
Dutchmen,” he wrote, in 1640, to Norgate, 
“and not to seek to present robustrous, 
boistrous, drunken-headed imaginary 
gods ; and of the two, most certainly Sir 
Peter Rubens is the gentilest in his repre- 
sentations ; his landskips are more rare, 
and all other circumstances more proper.” 
His criticism is not ill expressed. Rubens 
seems not to have known that Jordaens 
was his competitor, whose claim to rank 
so with him Rubens always strenuously 
denied. When he suspected it, his resent- 
ment was excited. “Rubens is said to 
smella rat,” writes Gerbier, “and to ex- 
press disgust.” Gerbier’s soul was vexed 
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cry: “In my Litany, I would say, of 
painters, deliver me!” 

Jordaens had learnt much from Rubens, 
but he lacked the advantages Rubens had 
derived from travelling. Jordaens could 
only study foreign masters through copies 
and engravings ; but he did that to mag- 
nificent purpose. He was expressive, 
truthful, sometimes too servilely so, bril- 
liant, free, but with less genius, less no- 
bleness, less taste, and less elegance 
than Rubens, in whom he excited some 
admiration, and a little uneasiness. Jor- 
daens was a rapid painter. His large 
picture of “ Pan and Syrens” was fin- 
ished in six days. It was suggested b 
Gerbier, that Jordaens might despatc 
two or three of the pictures together for 
inspection, “ it being the custom of these 
painters to work by fits, and most part 
on two or three pieces at a time, accord- 
ing as colour serves them.” 

While it was yet undecided whether 
Jordaens or Rubens should be employed 
for the decoration of Greenwich Palace, 
the former sent a taste of his quality to 
Charles, who expressed his pleasure 
“that the painter Jordaens must be re- 
membered to make” (Is the first piece 
of painting intended for her Majesty ?) 
“the faces of the women as beautiful as 
may be, the figures gracious and swel- 
ta.” Gerbier, who wrote thus to Inigo 
Jones, says in another letter, that “the 
manner for payment” must be “set- 
tled;” “for these men” (Jordaens and 
Rubens) “ will have that found ere they 
part from their work.” As money did 
not arrive, Rubens fell conveniently lame 
with the gout in his hand; while Jor- 
daens was offering to paint nine pieces 
for the ceiling of the royal cabinet at 
Greenwich, at half the price demanded 
by Rubens, who asked £480 sterling, 
“to make the pictures for the seeling.” 
Jordaens asked £485 for the remainder 
of the work. 

Rubens would not abate a stiver of 
what ke demanded. This is the last 
idea for a work not even to be com- 
menced, which passed through the mind 
of the great artist. In the ceiling of the 
queen’s cabinet at Greenwich, his inten- 
tion was “to place in the middle the 
‘Banquet of the Gods.’ On one side, 
when Cupid, having undertaken to make 
Psyche amorous with one of the popu- 
lace, became amorous himself; and on 
the other side, her being immortalized in 
the heavens.” He wished too, at last, 


at the rival pretensions of the artists, and | that the other compartments of the ceil- 
he ends one of his official notes with the ing should be painted by other artists, 
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and, “to avoid the different styles of 
painting from being observed, grotesque 
or other inventions, without figures 
might be introduced.” 

The painter did not live to realize the 
grand idea. A day or two after, Gerbier 
wrote, “ Sir Peter Rubens is deadly sick. 
The physicians of this town being sent 
unto him for to try their best skill on 
him.’ And this was soon followed by 
the announcement that he was dead, “ of 
a deflaction which fell in his heart, after 
some days’ indisposition of ague and 
gout.” One result was that “ jordaens 
remains prime painter here,” and Ger- 
bier adds the expression of his fear that 
the now prime painter will take advan- 
tage of his position by raising his prices. 

The picture of the Escurial by Ver- 
hulst, but retouched by Jordaens, after 
the original drawings by Rubens, was, 
after all, bought by the king, and it safe- 
ly reached him; but how the king, now 
close upon ruin, ever paid for it is a mys- 
tery. Gerbier, after some years of agen- 
cy abroad, was penniless. He wrote to 
Murray to “say a favourable word in my 
particular help, to pay the payment of 
my arrears, which would be more com- 
fort to me than the shadows of things.” 
Yet he expected that Charles would be 


able to purchase some portion at least of 
the art-collection which Rubens left at 


his death! To-say nothing of antiques, 
gems, statues, &c., this noble artist pos- 
sessed three hundred and odd pictures. 
Among these were ninety-four of his 
own, as yet unsold, and of this number 
was the “* Chapeau de Paille,” now in the 
national collection. There were also 
eleven copies (of Titian chiefly) which 
Rubens had made in Spain, and twenty- 
five, mostly from Titian, which he had 
executed in Italy.. To these were to 
be added thirty-seven works of Italian 
masters, fifty-three of the old masters, 
and eighty-four of modern masters. No 
prince had a nobler collection, no artist 
was surrounded by so many glorious evi- 
dences of his own labour. 

These treasures were disposed of by 
separate private contract. The emperor 
of Germany, the kings of Spain and Po- 
land, the elector of Bavaria, and (to the 
extent of allthe other purchasers com- 
bined) the Cardinal Richelieu, became 
possessors of those treasures. It is 
Strange that when Gerbier was unable to 
get the wages of his own agency, he 
could dream of his master having mone 
enough to enable him to compete with 
such wealthy amateurs as those above 
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named. ‘In that year, 1640, Rubens died, 
in the midst of his arrangements for 
painting the canvas for the ceiling of 
Henrietta Maria’s cabinet at Greenwich, 
In the same year, Vandyck left England 
for Paris. He returned only to find his 
vocation gone, and to die soon after in 
“deserted” London. Of his glorious 
work-time there, some brief notice re- 
mains to be made. ; 

In the carly part of the year 1621, while 
a correspondence was being carried on 
with Rubens touching the ceiling deco- 
ration for Whitehall, a young painter, 
two-and-twenty years of age, appeared at 
the court of James the First. There is 
record of his having received, in the lat- 
ter end of February, a sum of one hun- 
dred pounds for “special service” ren- 
dered to his: Majesty. The artist is 
called “the king’s servant.” A couple 
of days after the above donation, a, pass. 
was granted to him to travel during: 
eight months. His name was Anthony 
Vandyck, and Toby Matthew wrote of 
him, to Carleton, that he was “a famous. 
alieno,” who would paint better pieces. 
than Rubens, for half the money ! ' 

If this be, as is believed, ovr Anthony,. 
eleven years elapsed before he again ap-- 
peared in England. Vandyck had many- 
a commission to execute for Englis 
patrons before he came over in 1632, to- 
find here a home for nine years; fortune, 
to lead a somewhat fast and vainglorious 
way of life, and to go down to the grave- 
while he was yet in his prime. When 
Rubens arrived at Greenwich in 1629, his. 
friend and pupil, Vandyck, was at Ant- 
werp, painting a gorgeous “ Rinaldo and: 
Armida,” for Charles the First, who paid: 
for it a poor seventy-two pounds. In, 
1631, when Rubens was in his own pal-. 
ace home again, painting, or watching 
Jordaens and his accomplished scholars. 
working at the pictures that were to. 
adorn the ceiling of the banqueting-room. 
Anthony was occupied in painting the- 
most touching of Madonnas and the- 
purest of Catherines in one picture, for- 
the lord treasurer, Weston, who present-. 


ed it as a New Year’s gift to the king. 


In the following year, Vandyck grati-. 
fied Charles by painting a portrait of his. 
Majesty’s master of music, an artist, too, 
in his way, Nicholas Laniere. It is said: 
that the painter worked at this portrait, 
incessantly, for a week from dawn to twi-- 
light. When it was exhibited. to Charles, 
early in 1632, the monarch expressed a: 
wish that England might possess the- 
artist as well as this proof of his high art:. 
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In the month of April, Vandyck was in 
London “for good.” He found a tempo- 
rary home with his friend Geldorp in 
Blackfriars. All the precinct was astir 
at the coming to the peculiar home of 
artists in London of one of the foremost 
men of all his time. Shortly, Whitehall 
was astir also; king and painter stood in 
presence of each other. Vandyck was a 
cavalier in bearing, with tact and taste. 
To such a man Charles was of course 
gracious. The monarch lodged the artist 
at the expense of the crown (otherwise at 
the cost of the people). Inigo Jones was 
commissioned to fashion a dwelling for 
him in Blackfriars, and a country house 
at Eltham. Ereafew months had passed, 
tle artist thus housed by a sovereign was 
named painter in ordinary to his Majesty. 
That knighthood was added to this em- 
ployment, yet not wanted to dignify it, 
was a natural consequence. Charles not 
only touched Vandyck gaily on the 
shoulder, but threw over it a gold chain 
from which hung the king’s portrait sur- 
rounded by diamonds. 

Vandyck had earned the honour by 
glorious work. Within a few months of 
his arrival, he had painted a large family 
picture, representing the king, queen, 
Prince of Wales, and Princess Mary, for 
one hundred pounds. He had, moreover, 
executed the portraits of the king, the 
French king’s brother, the Archduchess 
Isabella, the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, at twenty pounds each. For the 
same reward he painted a “ Vitellius,” 
and fora fourth of the sum he “ mended ” 
a“ Galba.” <A warrant was issued for the 
payment of the total. This payment, the 
knighthood, the chain, and the “diamond 
portrait,” were graceful acknowledg- 
ments of merit. Vandyck, seeing that 
the king was resolved to treat him as a 
gentleman, was equally resolved to act up 
to’ the standard, and live like a prince. 

But he worked liked a man to enable 
him to keep this state. On Mayday, 
1533, died Lady Venetia, the wife of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. Since Vandyck’s arrival, 
it is indeed said, within the few months 
of this year, he had, in addition to his 
other work, painted three portraits of this 
celebrated Indy. One of these was a 
lirge allegorical piece, in which Lad 
Venetia represented Prudence, with all 
the Vices, including an undressed Cupid, 
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and dignity lay there in the sleep of death. 
Nothing could heighten the sentiment of 
solemnity. Vandyck did not attempt it. 
He painted the calm, young majesty of 
death ; full of grandeur, but touchingly 
akin to all human nature. The artist 
only placed a faded rose as about to drop 
from the dead fingers. No sad story 
could have been painted with more refined 
significance. Vandyck might fairly be 
proud of his work. The work is more 
worthy of admiration than the man. It 
is unpleasant to think of the artist leav- 
ing the corpse of this poor lady, or the 
refined interpretation which he gave of it, 
to sup with his mistresses, or to paint 
the most impudent of them — Margaret 
Leman. 

But Vandyck and fashion ruled the 
hour. His studio in Blackfriars was 
graced with as noble company as White- 
hall; indeed, with the same company. 
The king himscif was often there, and 
with him the artist’s other illustrious, 
and perhaps more liberal, patrons, Straf- 
ford, Northumberland (no longer in the 
Tower), Pembroke, Somerset, and a 
dozen other of the splendid nobility of 
the time. Fancy may reproduce that 
studio, with its aristocratic inmates, 
silent, in presence of Charles, but loud 
enough in his absence, or with his licence 
to speak, being present. Some paid 
homage of ultra-gallantry to Margaret 
Leman. Others gave words of conde- 
scending praise, now and then, to Van- 
dyck’s accomplished assistants, who, at 
various times, were to be found school- 
ing themselves in his studio and learning 
how to add value to their works by giv- 
ing to them the name of their master. 

Vandyck was as much at his ease in 
the palaces and noble homes of England 
as princes and nobles were ia the paint- 
er’s studio. He was never more free 
from restraint in any than when he was 
at Petworth. That Sussex house was, in 
the main, the work of Carr, Earl of Som- 
erset, who, with his beautiful and vicious 
countess, ranked among the murderers 
of Overbury. Those noble assassins had 
a daughter, the Lady Anne Curr, who 
lived at Petworth till she contracted the 
marriage which made of her the mother 
of the ill-fated’ Lord William Russell. 
Anne Carrwas as pure in mind as she 
was peerlessin person. Her mother had 





iy subjection beneath her feet. On that 
Mayday, 1633, Vandyck was at the side 
of the couch on which the fair form lay, 
making a sketch for his fourth portrait. 
It proved superior toallallegory. Beauty 


died in the year of Vandyck’s arrival in 
England, 1632. When the artist braved 
the proverbially impassable Sussex roads 
and sojourned in the house, the walis of . 
which he was destined to glorify, the por- 
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trait of the beautiful mother of Anne 
hung there to make men wonder how 
wickedness could lie beneath so much 
apparent loveliness, As Anne sat to the 
artist he may have studied the passion- 
less face of the father who sat near. The 
painter nobly interpreted the lady. She 
wore her mind in her face, and there the 
artist placed it. That face is radiant with 
beauty, innocence, intellect, and happi- 
ness. The white and gold room at 
Petworth is now filled with some of the 


grandest examples of portraits which ' 


ever lived and breathed on canvas. That 
of Lady Anne is called the * Blue Lady,” 
and every beholder loves it with the love 
that Leslie professed for it: “She looks 
pemeey happy, and Vandyck must have 

een perfectly happy when he painted 
her; for she makes you perfectly happy 
when you look at her.”* Venetia Digby, 
in death; and Anne Carr, in life, are 
master-works.. They must have been 
subjects of pride and despair to Van- 
dyck’s assistants. There could have 


been nothing finer than these works in 
Somerset’s former collection, which, after 
his conviction, was confiscated, and pre- 
sented by James to the Earl of Arundel. 
Among Vandyck’s young assistants 


were two from beyond sea, and two who 
were English. Beck, of Arnheim (b. 1621), 
and De Reen, Rheyn, or Rheni, of Dun- 
kirk (b. 1610). The two young English fel- 
lows were Gandy, of Exeter (b. 1619), and 
one of the worthiest of the many worthy 
born Londoners, Dobson (b. 1610). Beck 


and Gandy, in respect of their somewhat: 


younger years, were probably comrades. 
The Duokirker and the illustrious Cock- 
ney, earlier born in the same year, were, 
doubtless, companions. In this studio, 
the two young Englishmen held their 
own against the competition of their fel- 
lows. Charles, however, thought highly 
of Beck, and was inclined to make him 
drawing-master to his son. The king 
one day watched him at his work in Van- 
dyck’s studio. Beck happened to be in 
his rapidest vein. Charles turned away 
smiling, as he remarked, “I believe Beck 
could paint riding post at full gallop!” 
The Arnheimer, unfortunately, was as 
unstable as water. Beck passed away to 
Sweden and hard drinking, and to very 
nearly being buried as dead, when he was 
enly dead-drunk. He had a graceful 
facility in working, when he was inclined 
to work, and Queen Christine honoured 
him as Charles honoured the master 


* Mr. G. Storey, in Thornbury’s “ Life of Turner.” 
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‘whom Beck now reverenced and copied. 
‘Like his fellow-worker, Gandy revered 
‘and imitated too, but with greater power, 
‘feeling, and delicacy. Devonshire still 
‘contains some samples of his merits in: 
these respects. They were the first 
works of real art on which the eye of 
! young Reynolds fell before he went up 
;to London, and gazed on the grace, dig-' 
inity, and magical effect of the Vandyck 
‘from whom Gandy had learnt nearly all 
ihe knew. In later years, the Duke of 
‘Ormond carried Gandy to Ireland, where 
the English artist lived and died in hon- 
our won by industry and ability. Or- 
mond’s gallery was famous for its Van- 
dycks, and Ormond’s Vandycks are 
shrewdly believed to be Vandycks by the 
Devonshire painter, Gandy. 3 

De Rheni was not merely Vandyck’s' 
disciple, he was that artist’s slave and’ 
worshipper. He had worked among the’ 
nobles who had resorted to Vandyck’s 
studio in Antwerp; and when the great - 
painter came over to London, De Rheni - 
followed him, set up his easel in Black- 
friars, and listened, as he worked, to 
English nobles, as he had done to those ' 
of Flanders. There was not a grace which © 
distinguished Vandyck, nor an_ effect 
which gained for him an universal ap- 
plause, which De Rheni could not snatch ~ 
orreich. He was not so rapid in his work 
as Beck, but De Rheni followed the mas- 
ter whom he honoured, in all things ; and © 
to such purpose, reproducing the deli- ‘ 
cacy of touch, softness of tone, grace and 
grandeur of manner so completely, that 
very few pictures of De Rheni’s are‘ 
known. They are all “ Vandycks.” This 
is said to be to the greater glory of De 
Rheni; but surely this is not so. He 
was so completely of the school of Van-’' 
dyck as to have no individuality of his 
own; no mark, no grace of originality, 
nothing to distinguish him as having 
profited as great minds and cunning 
hands know how to profit, when they ’ 
learn from masters how to be masters 
too. 

But, next to Vandyck himself, the most 
interesting figure in the studio is that of 
the young fellow named Dobson. He is 
a “gentleman,” of whom the extraya- 
gances of his father had happily made an 
artist. De Cleyn, rich with the £250a 
year which the king had just assigned to 
him (in 1636) for Svatsling designs for 
the tapestry-manufactory at Mortlake, 
had given some instruction to Dobson, 
but harder fortune had condemned him 
to assist in the shop of Peake, the cava- 
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lier print-seller near Holborn Bridge. 
The artist-faculty, however, was irrepress- 
ible in him, and Dobson painted for 
leasure and bread, and got a dealer on 

now Hill to expose his handiwork to 
the chances of finding a purchaser. It 
found something better, a patron with a 
heart as well as a head. Vandyck saw 
one of Dobson’s pictures thus exposed, 
recognized in it the assurance of a 
“man” in his vocation, and forthwith, 
finding his way to the garret in which 
the young Londoner worked, transferred 
him thence to the splendid studio in 
Blackfriars ; to companionship with men 
whose abilities would stimulate him to 
the utmost exertion, and to such prox- 
imity with royalty and nobility as to en- 
able the aspiring student to hear their 
words of valued praise, forerunner of the 
curious eulogium conferred by Charles 
when he had Dobson with him at Oxford, 
and called him the “ English Tintoretto.” 
A striking scene took place in Vandyck’s 
studio on one of those brilliant mornings 
when Charles and a glittering group of 
noblemen lounged about the room, and 
dreamed not of what four or five years 
were to produce. The king noticed the 


new face there, and probably was inter- 


ested in the work on which Dobson was 
engaged. Van:lyck, with chivalrous gen- 
erosity, presented his fellow-artist to the 
king. When young Dobson bowed low to 
acknowledge the monarch’s gracious con- 
descension he saluted fortune, and he 
was worthy of all the reputation which he 
so gloriously earned. Charles was right 
in calling him the English Tintoretto ; 
for though Dobson was of the school of 
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borough, who, in their successors, how- 
ever able and original, have not yet fouad 
their equals. 

The pension of £200 a year, settled in 
1633 on Vandyck, was for the most purt, 
a merely honorary advantage. In 1638 
he had not touched a farthing of it. His 
lavish way of life, which would have made 
it acceptable, excited an expression of 
surprise from the. king, especially when 
Vandyck pressed for the payment of his 
pension, half excusing himself by the re- 
mark that he who kept open house for 
his friends, and open purse for his mis- 
tresses, must necessurily be often in 
want of money. The London gossip of 
the day asserted that Vandyck sought 
to obviate that want by searching after 
the philosopher's stone — which Rubens 
found in his own studio, 

Vandyck, too, may be said to have dis- 
covered the great mystery of alchymy, by 
the noble exercise of his noble art. He 
lived and laboured among and for the 
very noblest in the lind. No one s:t to 
him so often as Strafford. With no fam- 
ilies was the artist more intimate than 
with the Herberts and Percys. At Wil- 
ton may still be seen some of the grand- 
est specimens of Vandyck’s quulity; 
albeit, the great family picture of the 
Pembrokes may, without heresy, be ac- 
counted a /itt/e stiff. For various fam- 
ilies, he sent forth from his studio in 
Blackfriars, not portraits only, but 
sacred and classical subjects, remark- 
able for the reverential or the heroic 
spirit with which they are executed. Oc- 
casionally, perhaps, there was a quiiat- 
ness of treatmentin his religious subjects 


Vandyck, his distinction is that he was-as, for instance, in the “ Crucilixion ” 


not a mere producer of portraits in Van- 
dyck’s manner. He had genius, and, 


therefore, originality. His own name isin: 


his own work, not in letters, but in every 
line of his own pencil. If his portraits 
have not always the poetic grace of some 
of Vandyck’s pictures, they are probably 
all the more true to prosaic nature. They 
are often more vigorous, for Vandyck 
was sometimes feeble from carelessness. 
They have a look of individual character, 
which impels the spectator to believe at 
once in the fidelity of the portraiture. 
One or two English names appear on the 
roll of artists before that of Dobson ; 
but weighing their several merits, there 
is no difficulty in assigning to Dobson 
his undoubted right to the honour of 
being recorded as the founder of that 
grand English school of portrait-painters 
which culminated in Reynolds and Gains- 





which he painted for the Earl of North- 
umberland. In this, the meaning of the 
great sacrifice is but indifferently inter- 
preted by the five angels who are collect- 
ing in five cups the precious blood which 
flows from the five wounds. Tie man- 
kind for whom it was shed are equally 
poorly represented by the beautiful girls 
and handsome lads of the family who 
figure there somewhat irreverently as 
wanton nymphs and galliard cupids! 
This mingling of sacred and profane was 
not uncommon with Vandyck. Tie 
David who harps before his Saul was oll 
Laniere, the musician and painter; a 
man who was not too proud to be dis- 
tinguished by some of David’s shortcu:n- 
ings. 

Toby Matthew was not quite correct 
when he said that Vandyck was equal to 
Rubens and not half socostly. Vandyck, 
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indeed, asserted his equality when he 
le geen to glorify the sides of White- 
hall with a series of paintings which 
should illustrate tie history of the Order 
of the Garter. But when he named 
‘£75,000 as his honorarium: (Rubens hav- 
‘ing received only £3000 for the ceiling), 
the subject was dropped. Vandyck prob- 
ably overreached himself, and named 
the above large sum because he was sure 
that whatever estimate he made, the king 
would reduce it from 25 to 50 per cent., 
and was not sure to pay the sum agreed 
on, even then. 
kept within his studio, painting the por- 
traits of the foremost in the land, and 
further gratifying both himself and them, 
by inviting them to dinner, in order that 
he might arouse and study their expres- 
sion. 

There is something pitiable in the 
mean spirit of the king, haggling with the 
painter whom, nevertheless, he delighted 
to honour. In an account of Vandyck’s 
latest work executed for his Majesty, 
with the price the artist set on each, duly 
appended, occurs “Le Prince Charles 
avecg le Duc de Farc.” Vandyck estimat- 
ed the value at two hundred pounds, the 
royal patron of art appreciated the value 
at half that sum. Worse, or more un- 
lucky, is it for the king’s character, at 
least as an accountant, when he adds up 
the various items in the schedule, and 
making two and two to be equal to 
three, arrives at a total involving a 
mistake of seventy-five pounds in the 
king’s favour.. Vandyck himself, how- 
ever, was not without a chaffering spirit. 
It once showed itself where it might be 
Ieast looked for. Lord Conway reminds 
Strafford of a curious trait in this artist’s 
character: “ You were so often with Sir 
Anthony Vandyck,” he says, “that you 
could not but know his gallantry for the 
love of Lady Stanhope, but he is come off 
with a coglioneria, for he disputed with her 
about the price of her picture, and sent 
her word that if she would not give the 
price he demanded, he would sell it to 
another that would give more.” * 

An ambitious spirit turned Vandyck’s 
thoughts, for a while, towards France. 
Remembering the unfinished galleries of 
the Louvre, he felt the noble ambition of 
being appointed to decorate them. - In 
1640, he left his splendid home in the 
Blackfriars, and went over to Paris, but 
his suit failed, and he returned to his 
studio in London, in the hope of contin- 


* Strafford’s Letters, ii, 8. 


Thereafter, Vandyck ; 
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uing the career of glory which he had 
there inaugurated. But shade was fast 
superseding the sunshine. Where all 
had been a joyous paradise there was 
now but confusion, with prospect of that 
being more confounded. At the sight of 
the coming catastrophe, and with a full 
consciousness of its significance, the 
great painter’s heart seems to have failed 
him. He fell suddenly and dangerously 
sick. The king, in the midst of all his 
own troubles, felt they were added to by 
the peril which threatened Vandyck. “I 
would give three hundred guineas,” he 
said, “to the doctor who could save his 
life!” Money could not buy it. On the 
gth of December, 1641, the noble artist, 
the profuse, but kindly-hearted man, lay 
dead in his chamber at Blackfriars. The 
burthen of his glory was greater than 
that of his years ; he was but forty-twol 
A few days later, they carried him up 
Ludgate Hill, to Old St, Paul’s; and 
they laid Anthony Vandyck by the side 
of the princely John of Gaunt. 

In the elegiac verses of Cowley, the 
artist-is floated to heaven, where he be- 
holds such inconceivable beauty as to 
make him almost wish for his pencil 
there. Among all the celestial powers 
and brightnesses, “reverend Luke sa- 
lutes him, first of all.” The poet assures 
us, however, that no brightnesses could 
make Vandyke forget his beautiful young 
wife. They could only render his loving 
remembrances of her more intense. 
Maria Ruthven, we know, had won An- 
thony Vandyck from Margaret Leman, and 
other saucy beauties of lively husseydom, 
When Cowley says to the widow of the 
painter, “ You, and a new-born you, he 
left behind,” he refers to the baby-girl 
whom Vandyck consigned to the addi- 
tional love and guardianship of the poet’s 
sister, Kate Cowley. 

That baby-girl had been christened on 
the morning of her father’s death. That 
widow had once been a joyous maid 
of honour in the court of Henrietta 
Maria, though her father, Patrick Ruth- 
ven, was in ward in the Tower, under 
suspicion of having had something to do 
with the Gowrie conspiracy. Ruthven 
was the fifth son of the first Earl of 
Gowrie, and Maria Ruthven was thus 
nobly born. Little further is known of 
her; King Charles may be said to have 
given his wife’s favourite maid to his 
own favourite painter. Vandyck be- 
queathed to his widow and the little Jus- 
tiniana all the property he possessed in 
England. Subsequently, the daughter 
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- complained that her father’s estate had 
perished during the wars between the 
king and Parliament. If this be strictly 
correct, the artist’s illegitimate daughter, 

- Maria Theresa Vandyck, of Antwerp, to 
whom he left four thousand pounds, 
fared better than her half-sister Justinia- 
na. But Justiniana Vandyck was not ill- 
provided. She became the wife of Sir 
John Stepney, of Pendergast, Pembroke- 
shire. The last male descendant of that 
marriage, Sir Thomas Stepney, died 
childless, in 1825. Justiniana wedded 
with a second husband, Martin de Car- 
bonell, Esq., and if the blood of the great 
_ painter is to be traced at all, in England, 
it can be only through the descendants 
of the last-named couple. 


From Good Cheer. 
THE COUNT’S DAUGHTERS. 


Part I.—MARIAGE A LA MODE, 


I. 

Tue village of Saint-Martin des Cétes 
isan average French village, as villages 
go, amid all the changes of society and 
revolutions of various kinds which even 
the calmest hamlet has not been able to 
remain entirely unaffected by. It is situ- 
ated in one of the southern departments 
of France, a region full of natural wealth ; 
but the village itself lies beyond the reach 
of trade, and is neither wealthy nor pro- 
ductive. Itconsists of an irregular street 
of houses, with a little ZAlace half-way, 
‘and various elbows of road leading into 
the quiet fields, each of which has half-a- 
dozen houses scattered at the corner. 
The church is at one end of the village, 
and the chdééeau at the other. Ina quar- 
ter of an hour you can walk leisurely 
through its whole extent, passing the 
post-office and the few little scattered 
shops, the cabaret of Jean Bolant, and the 
hotel of the Lion d’Or. Here and there 
the.cottages are diversified by a big white 
house, with green shutters, generally 
closed, to all the windows, standing apart 
from the road. The one with the great 
gateway at the side, is the house of M. le 
Maire, who is also the notary of the 
place; and another belongs to the doc- 
tor. In winter —the season at which I 
intend to present this village to you —it 
is benumbed and silent as a place of the 
dead. The people are all in-doors; even 
the children, in their saJo¢s, are not clat- 
tering about as the children of an English 
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village would be doing. .The house-doors 
are all shut, and the inhabitants invisible. 
In the whole line of street, which is white 
with a deep coat of snow, there is not one 
soul to be met abroad, except, perhaps, 
M. le Curé, in his black sou¢ane and cape, 
stalking along under an umbrella; or 
some solitary woman, in blue cloak and 
white cap, going upon urgent necessity 
from one place toanother. And I cannot 
say that it was pleasant out-of-doors on 
the particular evening of which I speak. 
The trees were all clothed in white gar- 
ments, each branch and twig outlined 
with delicate snowy lacework against the 
sky ; but the wind blew.a little tine snow 
in one’s face, blinding one as one walked ; 
and the white carpet under foot, though 
beginning to be crisp with frost, was not 
yet hard enough to be dry. As the win- 
try evening closed in the stray passenger 
felt himself like a ghost, moving noise- 
lessly along the muffled way, past all 
those closed doors and curtained windows 
from which nobody ever looked forth. 
There was not even a glimmer of firelight 
here and there toenliven the scene. The 
close little stove which was used at 
Saint-Martin by all who could afford it, 
sent no kindly gleam of light abroad ; nor 
were the red wood-embers on the hearth, 
where they existed, very much help to 
the vision ; and consequently here were 
none of those charming revelations of 
cottage interiors, pleasant glimpses of a 
privacy which is not afraid to be seen, 
which would make such a walk cheerful 
in England. Everything was still, except 
here and there the sound of the saw, with 
which two people — generally a man and 
woman — were sawing their wood outside 
their cottage door. Even at this neces- 
sary work they looked benumbed, and 
made haste to get in again, to shut the 
door and escape from the dreariness out- 
side. Except these two people sawing, 
and one or two soldiers on furlough who 
came out from the cabaret with a slight 
air of bravado, attended by a dog of 
doubtful race, who was still more defiant 
than they, nota soul was to be seen. Ici- 
cles hung from the thatched roofs; at 
some of the closed doors were heaped up 
faggots of green broom and gorse, which 
all the world had a right to cut for fuel, 
but which, all crusted over with the white 
long films of frost, looked more like er- 
nament than use. There was a scent of 
wood-fires in the air —fires, let us hope, 
less smoky and pungent than could be 
made from the piles of broom. The sky 
drooped low, and hung heavy and blurred 
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over all, shutting in the village, as with a 
lid. Altogether, it was a dismal night. 

“Good evening, M. le Curé,” said a 
small lady in an English waterproof, who 
was going towards the ché/eau, the onc 
solitary figure going that way, as she 
paused to address the other. solitary 
figure in its black robes —tall, stout, 
and ruddy, under a big umbrella — who 
was going the other way. “ You are late 
this evening ; some charitable errand, no 
doubt ?” 

“Good evening, Madame Charles. 
Yes ; | have been at Beaulieu, where poor 
old Annette Dupin is dying. It is two 
leagues from here, and one slips a good 
deal upon the snow ; but it is one’s duty. 
M. le Vicaire has made a much longer 
course on the other side of the parish; 
that is his district ; probably he has done 
six leagues to-day. One must do one’s 
duty, dear madam, even though it snows.” 

“ Certainly,” said the little lady. “It 
is disagreeable, but one gets accustomed 
toit. M.le Vicaire was cut in the war, 
and I suppose he does not mind.” 

The curé made a little scrape with his 
foot, and a bow, and gave her an uneasy 
smile. le was perfectly willing to trudge 
two leagues at any time for old Annette 
Dupin, or any other of his parishioners, 
but he did not like it to be thought that 
he did not mind. 

“Tt is our duty,” he said; and then, 
finding no sympathy in his interlocutor, 
he added, “ Monsieur le Vicomte passed 
through Beaulieu in the great berlin while 
I was there. It was said that he went to 
the railway to meet some one from Paris. 
I would not be indiscreet for worlds ; but 
itis perhaps the gentleman —the fancé 
of Mademoiselle Héléne ?” 

‘‘ Not exactly the fancé — that is going 
too far.” 

“The —the — futur; the —the mon- 
sieur,” said the curé, with a deprecating 
smile, and a little bow of assent to the 
restriction imposed upon him. ‘“ One 
understands, of course, that two young 
persons of their condition, until they have 
met, cannot perhaps entirely conclude—” 

“No, M. le Curé,” said Madame 
Charles; “until they have seen each 
other, my brother and sister will allow 
nothing to be considered as concluded. 
They might find each other disagreeable. 
Those ideas which come to us from Eng- 
land forbid er 

“ Ah, the ideas of the English — how 
Strange they are!” said the curé, with a 
soft laugh ; “but I keep madame in the 
cold, in the snow ——” 
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* Pardon. me, it is I who keep you,” 
said Madame Charles; “and when I 
passed the presbytére | smelt something 
very good, warm, and nice, that will com- 
fort your heart after your four leagues. 
Bon soir and au revoir, M. le Curé; you 
are to dine at the chateau to-morrow.” 

“Nothing makes me so happy,” said 
the curé, with another bow ; and then the 
two dark figures separated, and kept. on 
their several paths clearly outlined against 
the white. Perhaps the good smell which 
had made itself apparent to the nostrils 
of Madame Charles had crept by antici- 
pation into those of the tired and chilled 
priest as he trudged on his homeward 
way with renewed energy; but Madame 
Charles had other things to think of. 
“Figure to yourself,” she said withiu 
her own mind, as she went on, “that the 
caprice of a young girl may yet puta 
stop to so excellent an arrangement ;” 
and she breathed hard and quick at the 
very thought of sucha possibility. “ But 
Héléne has few caprices, thank Heaven,” 
she added to herself, shaking off from 
her cloak a few large tremulous flakes of 
the newly-fallen snow. She had turned 
down a kind of avenue, at the end of 
which the great tower of the chdteau 
stood glimmering between two lines of 
trees, There were neither gates nor 
lodge to this avenue. It stood free and 
open as any lane, one broad line of snow 
with trees on each side all outlined and 
tricked out in snow-garments; though 
in that light it was impossible to see the 
jewels of frost with which they gleamed. 
The snow was strewn with little leaflets, 
which continued to sail down one by one 
among the snowflakes as. the wind de- 
tached them — two little leaves together 
and the ghost of a berry — the sheddings 
of lime-trees upon the path. On one 
side was the wall of the garden, on the 
other the park stretched away into the 
heavy sky and white distance, full of big 
ghosts in white, or russet towers of dea 
foliage stiff and dry, oaks and beeches 
which had died afoot, as it were, without 
even strength to throw their dead robes 
from them. Madame Charles went rap- 
idly down this snowy road, cheered by 
the fire which glimmered from the window 
of her own room, and hastened her steps. 
The great tower was attached to the dark 
mass of the chdteau only by one angle. 
It was not like the round fourelles of the 
garden front, but was square and roofed 
with red tiles, and stood out boldly into 
the moat with an aggressive rather than 
defensive air. The room in it, from which 
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the firelight glimmered, was one of the 
best in the chdteau ; and at this moment 
it was the only one which showed any 
light. But for this point of cheerful sug- 
gestion the landscape would have been 
sufficiently melancholy. The great old 
house occupied three, or rather two anda 
half, sides of a square. The half-side at- 
tached to the great tower, and in which 
was the old gateway which faced you as 
you approached, acted the part of a 
screen, and veiled the rest of the mansion 
from you; and this great shadowy pile, 
all dark and silent, planted so firmly in 
the white waste of snow, with the solid 
line of frozen moat marking out its out- 
line, and neither light nor life about to 
relieve the gloom, was more discour- 
aging than attractive to the imagination. 
When Madame Charles passed through 
the gateway and across the square of 
desolate flower-garden to the great door 
in the principal front of the chdéteau, and 
disappeared there, shaking the snow from 
her, and pushing off from her feet the 
handsome little sadots which, half out of 
deference to country customs, and half 
for comfort, she wore at Saint-Martin, all 
life and movement died out of: the morne 
and melancholy scene. 

Could it but have been possible to 
throw a gleam of actual light, however, 
as I am about to throw a historical one, 
upon a certain dark window, one of the 
long line on the west side, the spectator 
would have found the prospect brighter. 
There was nothing outside to distinguish 
this special window from the dozen oth- 
ers which formed a close line, with dark 
clusters of ivy interposing between the 
white sashes. All were equally-dark to 
the outside and lighted nothing better 
than a long and narrow corridor. The 
window of which I speak was the only 
one in the line which was not filled up 
with something. Huge cupboards, chiefly 
used for wood, were fixed into all the 
other recesses, but this one had been left 
Open, with a wooden seat round it; and 
as it commanded the immediate approach 
to the chdéteau and a long stretch of the 
park, it was a popular haunt in pleasant 
weather. Why it should have been 
crowded on this very dark, very cold 
night, the reader will perhaps have imag- 
ination enough to divine after the brief 
gossip which he has listened to in the 
village. A great domestic event was 
aout to take place. A perfectly eligible 
young man, of good family, good charac- 
ter, and sufficient means, whom her par- 
énts- ‘and friends, after much thought and 
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many anxious inquiries, had selected a 
worthy of the hand of Mademoiselle 
Héléne, was expected to arrive every 
moment. She had never before seen 
him, it is true, but that only added to the 
excitement. The reader may perhaps 
suppose that among te trio in the deep 
recess of the window there was one 
heart — that of the heroine of the occa- 
sion —which was torn by tragical emo- 
tion, and that the timid look out into the 
night of the gentle Héléne was, in her 
own consciousness, and perhaps in those 
of her companions, an emblematic gaze 
into the darkness of the life which lay 
before her, and which she was doomed to 
spend with a partner, ‘possibly uncon- 
genial, and certainly a stranger to her 
thoughts and habits. But truth compels 
me to avow that Héléne was not at all 
tragical. She wasextremely quiet, seated 
at the side from which she could see 
least, shrinking back from the window, 
and showing, one would have said, the 
least curiosity of the three; but the flut- 
ter in her heart and a certain quickness 
of breathing which would have betrayed 
her to any keen observer as the principal 
person concerned, were signs of no pain- 
ful emotion. While the others talked 
over her head, Héléne was silent; she 
allowed Clotilde and Mélanie to push in 
before her without a word. 

But there was neither misery nor terror 
in the intense quiet of her excitement. 
She felt the importance of the occasion ; 
that was all. Hush! was that the far-off 
sound of the horses’ hoofs ?— the rattle 
and jingle of the great berlin as it jolted 
over the snow? “I hear them! ” cried 
Clotilde. ‘Listen! they are coming 
through the village. I know the crack 
of Urban’s whip as he passes the Lion 
d’Or; and now the dogs! Mélanie, come 
closer; I tremble; I shall be the first 
to see them—I always am —it is my 
destiny ; they are coming down the ave- 
nue! Now! Now!” 

“Clotilde, let Héléne see,” cried Mé- 
lanie, drawing back her irrepressible 
cousin, who had pushed forward. ‘ What 
is it to us in comparison?” and then 
Mélanie too forgot herself in the excite- 
ment of the moment. Clotilde pressed 
forward. Mélanie leant over Héléne’s 
head. Half-stifled between them, the 
expectant one, the heroine of the mo- 
ment, was aware of nothing but a flash of 
sudden light, and the sound of the horses 
pulling up, and the door of the carriage 
opening. “Which is he?” cried Mé- 
lanie over her head. “Le grand?” 
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“No; le petit —he who is standing with 
his hat off. Oh, how cold he looks! 
They enter—they are coming up-stairs. 
Mou Dieu! Mélanie, we are safe, are 
we not ?—no one will come here ?” 

“Hélene has seen nothing,” said Mé- 
lanie, taking the offensive by way cf vin- 
dicating herself for her own share in the 
éclipse of her sister. ‘ And as I said it 
was she who ought to have been first. 
Dear child, how she trembles! It is 
perhaps the cold. She must not have an 
attack of the nerves to-night. Quick, 
quick, let us go to Héléne’s room ; and, 
Clotilde, tell them to make haste with the 
chocolate. After all, how cold !—how 
dreadfully cold it is here!” 

They had been too much excited to 
perceive it before. Happily, Héléne’s 
room, with its glowing stove and double 
doors, was close at hand. Enveloping 


her in acloud of chatter and comment, | 
they rushed into this refuge with the; 


silent heroine between them, and placed 
her in the warmest corner, with her feet 
close to the stove, and a cup of steaming 
chocolate in her hand. An attack of the 


nerves on this night, of all others, when. 


she was to see him for the first time! 
“ Mon Dieu!” cried the energetic Clo- 
tilde, “not for the world. I will run to 


my aunt’s room for her famous orange-' 
flower water ; and, Mélanie, you must rub 


her hands and her feet ” 


“I am quite well,” said Héléne. “I 
have no attack of the nerves. I am only 
cold ; it is you who will have an attack of 
the nerves, Clotilde, if you do not sit 
down and get warm.” 

“She saw nothing, this poor dear 
Héiéne,” said*Mélanie. “ Here are some 
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Héléne’s chair. The two sisters were like 
each other. They had brown eyes, and 
' dark-brown hair coiled and twisted with 
! elaborate neatness. They were very plain- 
ly dressed in dresses of dark grey trimmed 
with fur; and they were pleasant to look 
upon, in their freshness and roundness of 
youth; but they were not beautiful. 
| Héléne had a sweet expression, which 
| captivated all older people and children, 
; but which was scarcely striking enough 
to impress the mass of her contempora- 
‘ries. Mélanie was prettier, but more 
‘cloudy and dreamy and variable than be- 
‘came a French girl perfectly well brought 
up, and with a tendency to romance which 
struck despair to her mother’s heart. 
For the moment they had changed posi- 
tions, however, Héléne having become 
serious by reason of the crisis, while 
Mélanie was full of the gaiety of an ex- 
citement which affected her only in the 
second degree. 

Clotilde was the cousin of the two 
young ladies by their mother’s side. She 
was large and full and fair, as she hada 
right to be, being a Flemish maiden from 
those low rich countries which border 
Belgium towards the sea. She was an 
only child, an orphan, and an heiress; 
and the question of her marriage was a 
much more difficult one than had been 
this of Hélene. 

“You are going to like him,” she said 
(Iam aware that this isa very clumsy 
| English phrase to represent the “ 7 vas 
| ?atmer,” which was what Clotilde really 
said; and I regret much not to be able 
to use the endearing and delightful fz, 
; which marks the difference between do- 
mestic and loving talk and ordinary con- 





of the little cakes you like — eat, chérie ; | versation in France —and indeed in all 
they will do you good. But he is hand- countries except our own)—“ you are 
some, he is sféirituel,he is charming.’ going to like him. Though you have not 
How delightful it will be to say son deau-' met him, I can see it in your eyes. Why 
Jrorve! But you, Héléne! ma trds-chére, is it that I cannot be like you? Listen, 
ma toute belle, you saw nothing at ali?” | girls; there is a new monsieur in. Pro- 
* | shall see afterwards,” said Héléne.' vence who has been spoken of for me. 
“How droll it all is—how strange! They tried to keep it from me, but I 
Mélanie,” she whispered, “let us talk of know my uncle Gervaise has gone to in- 
something else. You can turn the con- | quire about him, his disposition, and his 
versation — 1 am not clever enough.) lands, and all that. Ah! it is well for 
But to think he is here —in the house;' you to smile. If the blessed Virgin and 
tenez/ 1 cannot talk. Let us think of my patroness Sainte Clotilde do not in- 
something else.” terfere for me, what shall I do? If all 
Cloiilde had gone to the other end of : is suitable —if he is rich enough and 
the large room to bring afavourite Sévres not too wicked —what sha// 1 do? I 
cup from the sheif on which it stood. have refused so many already: they say 
‘When she had poured out her chocolate I am capricious — romanesgue — | don’t 
.She seated herself, with a very serious know what besides. The blessed Virgin 
face, on a low chair by Héléne’s side. grant that he may be wicked, or de- 
Mélanie had placed herself on the arm of formed, or not sufficiently rich !” 
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* But, ma Clotilde,” said the gentle 
Héléne, unconsciously asserting herself 
with a certain dignity, as if she were al- 
ready a mitron, “* why do you make such 
evil prayers? Poor gentleman, what has 
he done to you? And if you reflect,” 
she added, with a slight blush, “ you will 
see that one’s parents must know a great 
deal better what is suitable than one’s 
self. They can make inquiries, they can 
find out if there is good temper and good 
principles, and a great deal besides, as 
well as about the fortune. A young girl 
cannot make such inquiries, you know. 
How could I or you, or even Mélanie, 
who is clever, have found out a 

Here Héitne stopped, blushing. Per- 
haps she would have added, “ have found 
out such a paragon as M. le Baron below 
stairs, who is everything that is noble 
and admirable.” Héléne, heaven be 
praised! was one of those confiding 
souls who can take such things on trust. 

Neither of the others made any objec- 
tion to this charming faith, But Mé- 
lanie, who was stroking her sister’s dark 
locks thoughtfully with one of her hands, 
interposed suddenly on her own side. 
“ Notwithstanding,” she said, “if it could 
be done, one would like best to choose 
for one’s self. I trust my mamma and 
papa for everything; but they are a great 
deal older than lam. They prefer a dif- 
ferent kind of people. They might like 
some one whom I should not like. IE£ it 
is true that, among the English, people 
choose each other without thinking of the 
dot if they meet and love each other — 
and then are faithful ever after, whatever 
people may say I think that way must be 
the best.” 

“ Mélanie, chérie, you must not be ro- 
mantic,” said Héléne. The English sto- 
ries are very pretty. To read of the two 
lovers is pleasant, I allow; but then if 
you think of that terrible ‘hoont for hous- 

ant’ that people talk of * She 
said these three words in English; for 
the young ladies at the chdéeau of Saint- 
Martin were very well brought up, and 
read English, and had quite a little col- 
lection of the Tauchnitz volumes.” And 
Clotilde shrugged her handsome shoul- 
ders with an answering sentiment: Mé- 
lanie was more doubtful. 

“ People say a great many things about 
others countries which are not true at 
all,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps the chasse aux 
maris is a misunderstanding, just as it is 
a misunderstanding when the English 
say so many unkind things of us without 
knowing. But lL agree with Clotilde. It 
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is very well for my deau-frére; but for 
my No; I should not like mamma 
to choose for me.” 

“You are unkind, Mélanie,” said Hé- 
léne, with a pout of momentary offence. 

“ Ma toute bonne! Mon H3line chérie! 
You are better than Iam —so much better 
—and different. We are not made all 
alike. I should not love you half so well 
if we were the same, the two of us. I 
adore my little sister because she is so 
different from me.” 

The good Héléne was very peaceable. 
She shook her head, but she accepted 
the explanation; which, however, Clo- 
tilde interrupted summarily, in her im- 
petuous way. 

“Donot say that you agrce with me, 
Mélanie, petite folle. That is not my 
way of thinking at all. I am not roma- 
nesqnue; 1 tell you so every day of my 
life, and you can see it easily when you 
look at me. I—vromanesqgue! Listen, 
I hate the thought of being married; I 
shall never marry; otherwise I am like 
Héléne. Assuredly the parents must 
know best. How can you tell when you 
see a monsieur whether he is a proper 
person or not? You can sce if he is 
handsome or ugly, but that is all. You 
cannot go and ask, ‘ Has he a good tem- 
per? Is his mother pious? Has there 
been anything unpleasant about his fam- 
ily? Ishe sure to ranger himself and 
be a good husband?’ Figure to your- 
self how you could go—you, a young 
girl—to ask such questions! But your 
papa and your mamma are not ashamed: 
it is their duty. If that were but all—” 
said Clotilde, sighing heavily. “But 
what I detest is to be married at all.” 

“Ma cousine,” cried Héléne, “you 
rave. I understand you still less than 
Mélanie. You hate the thought of being 
married! but what will you do then? Is 
it to be an old miid @ ?Axnglaise that you 
prefer ?—to have no one belonging to 
you ? to live alone till all your relations 
are gone? and to have no children — no 
one to love you?” 

“ There are other ways,” said Clotilde, 
oracularly ; and she rose from her low 
seat and disappeared into the little dress- 
ing-room, where she rinsed the Sévres 
cup, and, wiping it lovingly, put it back 
upon the éfagere. 

“I do not think Clotilde would care 
for her chocolate if she had not her 
Savres cup,” said Héléne ; “but what, 
then, does she mean about other ways ?” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the comfesse, the mother 
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of the two girls and aunt of Clotilde. 
She came bustling in through a door in 
the wainscot which led from this room 
into her own; her daughters had never 
all their lives been further off from the 
maternal wing. She came in brisk and 
full of a new subject — overflowing with 
M. le Baron. The mistress of this house 
was so busy a woman, and so energetic, 
that to secure her there for half an hour 
by their fire was a great matter for the 
girls. They drew another great chair to 
the stove for her close to Héléne’s, and 
clustered close about the little centre of 
warmth. “ Zcoutez, mes enfants, he is 
charming,” she began at once ; and all 
their philosophies, all their speculations, 
fled before this more immediate interest. 
The comtesse, like most of her country- 
svomen, was an admirable narrator. She 
began at his entrance, and gave thema 
full and animated sketch of all Héiéne’s 
suitor had said and done, suppressing 
every unnecessary detail, and bringing 
out every point with an art beyond art — 
a gift of which she was scarcely con- 
scious. What emotions passed through 
Héléne’s gentle soul as she listened, 
what exclamations burst from the lips of 
Mélanie and Clotilde, we may leave to 
the imagination of the reader. But the 
eager murmur of question and answer, 
the tale interrupted by perpetual remarks, 
the soft laughter, the little outcries of 
curiosity and approval and interest, were 
not at all like what would be supposed 
likely in an English version of the cir- 
cumstances. The party was as happy as 
if M. le Baron had been the most roman- 
tic of lovers. There was not the shadow 
of a tragedy visible anywhere. 


II. 


Tue family of Champfleuri had been 
for a long time established at Saint- 
Martin, It is true that they were but a 
branch of the old great house, originally 
one of the first in Artois, where the par- 
ent stem still lingered, though in an im- 
poverished condition ; but it was always 
a great thing to have survived the Revo- 
lution, and to have come back perma- 
nently to the old home, even though its 
importance in the country was infinitely 
lessened. M. le Comte was sometimes 
addressed as Champfleuri De Saint-Mar- 
tin, but he discouraged the double apel- 
lative, rightly feeling that de Saint-Mar- 
tin might be anybody’s name, but that 
“Qui dit Champfleuri dit tout.” He was 
not himself a remarkable: personage, but 
—everybody said, as a rider to this as- 
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sertion -- Madame la Comtesse was, 
which came to very much the same thing. 
He was a well-shaven man, somewhat 
short in stature, and very bland and de- 
lightful in manner, kind as all French 
fathers are, and setting great store by 
his wife’s opinion. She in her turn made 
a very great stand upon the dignity and 
importance of won mari. They were 
fond of each other still, odd as it may ap- 
pear, though the young vicomte, their son, 
was a married man, and youth and its 
illusions were long over. Madame de 
Ciampfleuri, however, was not old, nor 
did she intend to become so. She was a 
handsome woman still, handsomer than 
either of her daughters would ever be, all 
the world said. For notwithstanding the 
natural desire of mankind to worship the 
rising rather than the setting sun, itis 
curious how faithful the world is to an 
old love in respect to this matter of 
beauty. “She will never be what her 
mother was !”—how often do we hear 
such words! There was some excuse 
for them in the person of Madame de 
Champfleuri. She was not quite fifty, of 
a fine commanding figure, straight and 
alert as ever. Her hair had not lost any 
of its brownness or gloss. Her cye was 
as bright as at sixteen, and she had so- 
cial qualities enough to make up for her 
want of youth. She talked very well. 
She knew how to ¢enir salon, that incom- 
municable art, and she knew besides 
how to manage her house down to the 
smallest particulars, and all those arts of 
economy in which French housekeepers 
are so famous. She had brought a very 
good doé to the house, which made her still 
more and more an acquisition to the fam- 
ily. Clotilde, her niece, many people 
thought, could have done no better than 
to follow in her steps, and add her fat 
acres in French Flanders to prop up the 
family of Champfleuri ; but Clotilde, as 
has been seen, did not read her fate in 
that way, and the heir of the house had 
married elsewhere, well, but not too 
wisely. The dot of Frederic’s young 
wife was enough to cover the additional 
expenses imposed upon the race by her 
accession to it, but did not leave any sur- 
plus over to enrich the house. And ac- 
cordingly it was very important to see 
Héléne and Mélanie comfortably settled. 
The comtesse had thought of little else 
since her eldest daughter made her first 
communion. She was not ashamed of 
this “ preoccupation,” nor would she 
have disowned it atany time. What was 
the use of a mother but to provide for 
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the settlement of her children, and so 
arrange life for them that it should be 
happy, and easy, and free from care? 
It may be said that she had never re- 
ceived an unmarried man, young or old, 
since the date we have already specified, 
or had one presented to her in society, 
without immediately weighing him in a 
very fine, very exquisite, invisible bal- 
ance, in which not only his wealth, and 
family, and consequence were weighed, 
but other matters less often taken into 
consideration. It is needless to add that 
all the sons of all her friends, from the 
age of sixteen upwards, had been placed, 
one by one, in these invisible scales. 
The results, could they have been pub- 
lished, would have formed a very fine and 
instructive record of the young men of 
good means and position within certain 
well-defined limits ; there was. enough to 
furnish a biue-book, had blue-books been 
the order of the day. She had even clas- 
sified them, as if they had been conscripts 
—so many of them eligible for immediate 
service, so many heldin the reserve. It 
was an object of study which had cost her 
a great deal of mental and other exertion ; 
and, we repeat, if you suppose she was 
ashamed of it, or thought it an ignoble 
occupation, you are very much mistaken 
“T have two 


in Madame de Champfleuri. 
daughters to marry,” she would say, with 
a composure which would have put a 
British matron to the blush; but then 
her mode of operation was very different 


from the British matron’s. She did not 
take Héléne and Mélanie about to all 
manner of balls and dissipations ; she 
did not throw them wildly into society, 
trusting to their own exertions to provide 
the necessary establishment for them; 
nor was she required by her social creed 
to speak and look as if that establish- 
ment was the last thing in her thoughts. 
On the contrary, it was avowedly the first 
thing in her thoughts ; and the only two 
persons in the world whom she never 
consulted on the matter — who were left 
in total ignorance of all her statistics and 
all her diplomacy — were precisely Hé- 
léne and Mélanie themselves. The two 
girls were aware that they would have to 
marry some time, but there their infor- 
mation terminated. It was a matter of 
course. They had their dreams, no 
doubt, like other girls ; but they were so 
far free to indulge them that no suggestion 
of any power on their own part to influ- 
ence the matter had ever breathed across 
their virginal souls. Their hearts were 
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left open for the reception of a possible 
romance. 

And it is possible that the young and 
romantic reader might consider M. le 
Baron de Mondroit but a poor conclusion 
to all Madame de Champfleuri’s exertions, 
He was a true little French hero — per- 
fectly comme il faut. “Taille moyenne” 
woul.| have been a French official’s de- 
scription of his height; but I fear an 
English functionary would have called 
him — with that Goutal plainness of 
which we are generally accused—a 
little man. Certainly he was not tali— 
but he was perfectly well made, slight 
and elegant, with beautiful hands and 
feet, such a man as a too rough gale 
might blow away, yet one whose powers 
would have considerably astonished any 
opponent. for he was skilful, if he was 
small. He was very clever and accom- 
plished, spoke English and attempted 
German, was disposed to support a par- 
liamentary and constitutional govern- 
ment, should such a blessing fall to the 
fate of France; and though entertaining 
a friendly feeling towards the Legitimist 
party, was not one himself, nor indeed 
disposed to commit himself to any ex- 
treme line of policy. He had been in 
Italy and in England, and had even made 
the voyage to America, which is an ex- 
pedition which it is very expedient to 
make, and which tells very well upon pub- 
lic opinion in France. Besides all this, 
he had a very tolerable estate, a rich 
uncle in Normandy, an old Aé¢e/ in the 
Faubourg, and nobody but creditable 
people belonging to him. His mother, 
who lived chiefly at Mondroit, was of un- 
impeachable antecedents, and everything 
about him was satisfactory. Perhaps a 
few inches of additional stature, or a few 
pounds of weight, might have been a rec- 
ommendation to some observers; but 
people in France are less moved by these 
most petty considerations than we are, 
and it cannot be said that Héléne felt 
any twinge go through her, even at the 
first agitating moment when she heard 
her lover described as Ze Petit. 

The drawing-room at Saint-Martin was 
a large room, occupying the whole 
breadth of the house. One window 
looked upon the park behind, another 
upon the little square of flowet-garden in 
front. The floor was tiled; but a large 
soft Aubusson carpet, one great bouquet 
onacreamy mosssy ground, inlaid in a 
rich border of colour, covered the centre. 
Two shaded lamps, each with the shade 
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well pressed down to save the eyes of the 
company (M. le Comte’s eyes were weak), 
made the room partially light. A huge 
wood-fire blazed on the vast hearth, mak- 
ing an illumination more bright though 
less certain. The walls were covered 
with tapestry, with bands of white and 
gold between ; and the way in which the 
rising glow of the fire would leap and 
gleam about those old pictured canvases, 
iving a tremulous fantastic aspect of 
ife to the large figures, and throwing out, 
now here, now there, a piece of scenery, 
was pleasant to behold. M. de Champ- 
fleuri, who was the first to come down- 
stairs, stood before this fire and turned 
himself slowly round, letting the warmth 
penetrate him through and through. He 
was tired and chilled with his long drive, 
and he had not taken time to array him- 
self very carefully, but appeared in a 
Frenchman’s curious compromise be- 
tween morning and evening toilette ; the 
worst of which compromise was, that M. 
le Comte’s linen had been worn all day, 
and was somewhat crumpled about the 
wristbands, and not so starched and 
spotless as an Englishman’s would’ have 
been. Madame Charles was the next to 
make her appearance. She was the wid- 
ow of M. le Comte’s only brother, and a 
ermanent member of the household ; 
ut she had not been one of the party in 
the girls’ room, and consequently had 
dressed leisurely and came down early. 
She was an extremely neat small woman, 
in black silk, with dark glossy hair care- 
fully arranged, and a pair of sparkling 
black vivacious cyes—eyes which ob- 
served everything, and were always mak- 
ing observations. Madame Charles came 
forward to the fire and stood beside her 
brother-in-law to get warm, which at this 
season was the first necessity at Saint- 
Martin. She had come through about 
half a mile of stony corridor and stair- 
case, enough to chill the very soul out of 
a small woman in an ordinary black silk 
gown. There was but one subject that 
could be talked of on such an evening. 
“Eh bien, mon frere,” said the little 
lady. * At last you are quite satisfied ; 
he has got your own ways of thinking — 
your revolutionary notions and all.” 

“He is a young man of enlightened 
views,” said the comfée, rubbing his hands 
gently. “ Yes, I believe I may say I am 
satished ; and Marie is perfectly satis- 
fied ; we are in accord now as always. 
He has excellent principles, and has im- 
proved his lands greatly since he got pos- 
session of them. What more could we 
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ask ? and besides a most amiable dispo- 
sition, he has that uncle in Normandy, 
who is extremely rich; at least so I hear. 
We are much obliged to your friend who 
first suggested him to us; indeed, my 
dear sister, it may be said that it is you 
who have made this match.” 

“ T always said it would be an admira- 
ble arrangement,” said Madame Charles, 
with modesty, neither refusing the credit 
nor making too much of it. “I have 
known something of the Mondroits all my 
life; indeed Henri de Mondroit, the fa- 
ther of the present baron, was at one time 
thought of for me.” 

“The Champfleuris may congratulate 
themselves that matters were otherwise 
settled,” said the courteous count, with 
a bow and smile. Madame Charles in- 
clined her head, accepting the compli- 
ment. 

“ Merci, mon frere,” she said; and 
then added seriously, “ It is curious that 
I should have been left a widow with one 
son just the same. It is a remarkable 
coincidence ; but I should be happy had 
I found for my Charles as charming a 
fiancée as our Héléne.” 

“You are partial, my dear sister,” said 
the count; “and Charles, with his excel- 
lent position, and the talent he has in- 
herited from his mother, will probably do 
much better for himself.” 

These, harmless little pleasantnesses 
goa long way towards making life tol- 
erable ; and neither on the one side nor 
the other were they insincere. It was 
true that Madame Charles did hope for 
and aspire to a larger do¢ than Héléne’s 
for her clever son; but then it was per- 
fectly true that she could not have de- 
sired for Chai#es a more charming fiancée. 
These good people said perhaps a trifle 
more than they meant, but nothing coa- 
trary to it; and the little phrases were 
pleasant, and oiled the wheels of existence. 
The strangers, however, entered at this 
moment, and precluded further family 
conversation. Héléne’s suitor was ac- 
companied by his friend, that most nec- 
essary adjunct to every gentleman in 
trying circumstances. In this case, as 
so frequently happens in France and 
elsewhere, the two young men who came 
a-wooing together were the Damon and 
Pythias of a friendship which had lasted 
not only through college studies, but 
through the less tranquil experiences of 
young manhood. They knew each 
other’s most private sentiments, each 
other's errors — not only everything that 
was known, but everything that there was 
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to conceal in each other’s lives. Achille 
de Santerre was considerably taller and 
stronger than Henri de Mondroit. He 
was /e grand,and the other /e petit; but 
he did not fence half so well as the ele- 
gant little baron, nor was he so perfect 
in his exercise. He was less perfect 
altogether, to tell the truth ; and he was 
a discontented young man, not knowing 
very well what to make of himself, long- 
ing for something, he could not tell what 
—a great war ora revolution, or some- 
thing which should loose the bonds 
in which society was tied hard and 
fast, and restore to him some way of 
using his faculties. For what was he to 
do? He had no ¢erres like Henri to give 
him occupation ; he had a very tolerable 
income, but no wealth to speak of. To 
be a soldier in the then state of the army, 
with no prospect before him cither of 
worthy war or personal advancement, 
did not tempt him. Public employment 
tempted him still less. He hated bureau- 
cracy and centralization, and everything 
that has been supposed most essentially 
French ia the way of government. He 
was a liberal, and an advanced one; but 
then with all the intensity of a poetic 
mind he hated the dead level of wordy 
democracy, and the ignorant and mad 
theorizings of extreme French _ liberal- 
ism; so that this young man was not 
happy, nor at all satisfied either with his 
position or his prospects, or even his 
present errand, which filled his friend, 
who was the principal, with so much de- 
lightful complacency. Santerre thought 
it was a hideous bargain that was about 
to be made —so many thousand francs 
of dt against so many acres of land, so 
many leases about to fallin, and an old 
chdteau. Ue looked forward to his first 
sight of the fancée with a mixture of in- 
dignation and pity—sentiments which 
were utterly uncalled for in the circum- 
stances, as the reader knows. M. de 
Santerre had been in England for three 
months, and had learned romantic no- 
tions. 

The ladies came in together, the girls 
crowding in the steps of their mother 
with an embarrassment not at all usual 
with them; even Clotilde felt the solem- 
nity of the moment. Héléne had enter- 
tained a foolish hope of remaining undis- 
tinguished until after dinner at least, and 
having thus a moment’s breathing-time 
to become acquainted with the looks of 
her future husband before he identified 
her. But Madame de Champfleuri would 
by no means give in to any such foolish 
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fancy. Men, she knew, if Héiéne did 
not, were proverbially dull and proverb- 
ially perverse. Of course, in such a case, 
M. de Mondroit would fix upon the 
wrong one, and probably fall in love with 
her at once —an imbroglio which was 
not to be thought of fora moment. Ac- 
cordingly, she pronounced the name of 
“my daughter Héléne” in the most dis- 
tinct manner, as the young men came 
forward. There were other little marks 
which would have indicated the fact to 
an acute observer. None of the ladies 
were in such toilet as is, or rather was, 
considered necessary in England. Ma- 
dame de Champfleuri would have fainted 
outright had the idea of presenting her- 
self décolletée ata small dinner in her 
own liouse been suggested to her mind, 
But all the female staff of her house had 
come to the front for the decoration of 
Héléne. Her sister and cousin had 
effaced themselves, as they would have 
said. They were dressed much alike to 
the common eye; but to their own con- 
sciousness, and to that of Madame 
Charles, who recognized the self-abnega- 
tion in’a moment —and even to that of 
Henri de Mondroit, which was observant 
and cultivated in this point —the subile, 
fine distinction could not be overlooked. 
For Héléne was radiant in the perfection 
of her simple and youthful toilet. Her 
beautiful shining hair was made the very 
most of ; her pretty maidenly ornaments, 
not too rich or brilliant, were chosen with 
the utmost care. “ My daughter Héléne ; 
my daughter Mélanie, and my _ niece, 
Mademoiselle de Vertprés,” was added 
carelessly, in a quite different tone. Thus 
all possibility of mistake was obviated. 
There were four other guests besides 
those we have indicated to the reader — 
three gentlemen, of whom we have no par- 
ticular need for the moment, and no space 
tointroduce at length —to wit, M. Thelan- 
dier,a legal functionary, from the chef- 
lieu of the department; M. Deschaux, 
from Paris, who was a man of letters, 
collecting details for a history of the prov- 
ince; and M.de Bois-Sombre, a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood. All these 
gentlemen had bits of red ribbon at their 
button-hole, and they were all conversa- 
tional; but as they do not concern us nor 
the reader, we may be permitted at this 
moment to leave them out. The fourth 
person was Miss Winchester, the Eng- 
lish governess, who had brought up 
Mélanie and Héléne. 

“ Figure to yourselves,” said Madame 
de Champfleuri, “that Madame de Mon- 
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droit has the kindness to remember hav- 
ing seen me at my début in the world, I 
will not say how many yer ago. What 
a regret for me that I am not equally 
clear in my recollections! The memory, 
I am certain of it, ought to be specially 
cultivated when one is young. How 
many delightful souvenirs one can then 
collect for the enlivenment of one’s old 
age! And when you think that every 
one whom you have ever met with once, 
is very nearly certain to reappear in your 
life ” ; 
“But what an appalling suggestion!” 
said Henri de Mondroit; “though there 
are indeed people whém one cannot see 
too much of. Ladies have an advantage 
over us in this respect. Their path is 
seldom crossed by the hideous visions 
which, for example, we see in travelling. 
What a relief it is to re-enter our smiling 
France, where every peasant has an 
agreeable word, after a journey @ Pétran- 
er! In America, where I have just 


M. le Baron has come from 
America?” said the magistrate. “I 
have always taken a great interest in that 
curious society. It is there that democ- 
racy is fully on its trial. Itisthe great 
problem of our days —it is the “ 

“Monsieur de Santerre has been a 
traveller too,” said the countess, turning 
graciously to the other side. He was 
placed between herself and Héléne, who, 
by excess of delicacy, had shrunk from 
the neighbourhood of her future husband, 
but who, amid the hum of conversation 
and the flutter of excitement, which made 
her head whirl, was more conscious of 
the voice discoursing about America on 
her mother’s other side than of anything 
addressed to herself. Santerre had been 
but a silent companion for a Frenchman. 
He was too curious about the business in 
which he found himself involved to carry 
out his own intention of inquiring into 
the mind, and ways of thinking, of Hé- 
lene. His eye had been attracted in 
spite of him by the soft eyes of Mélanie 
and the fair Flemish beauty of Clotilde. 
There was a bewildering flutter of woman- 
kind in the air, to which he was unaccus- 
tomed, and which turned his head slightly, 
though a man of his nation ought to have 
known better; but then, a man is a man 
first of all, and only a Frenchman or an 
Englishman in the second place, which is 
a distinction we are all apt to lose sight 
of. Henri de Mondroit was conscious of 
the same feminine atmosphere, but it 
only excited him pleasantly and moved 
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him to do his best; it did not confuse 
him and turnhis head. The consequence 
of the countess’s challenge was, that 
_Héléne was left tolerably free to indulge 
[her own thoughts and to listen to that 
‘voice on her mother’s other side which 
was to be more familiar than any other 
‘voice for the rest of her life. How 
Strange it was! She could not even 
see him, for Madame de Champfleuri 
sat at the middle, not the end, of her 
oval table, and it was only a chance 
glimpse of his profile which presented it- 
self to Hélene. But she sat and listened 
in a strange dream, answering very ab- 
‘stractedly to the gentle remarks of old 
M. de Bois-Sombre, who had known her 
all her life,and who made allowance for 
her. “ Pauvre petite /” the old man even 
said once, making her blush. And then 
he added, pouring out for her the spoon- 
ful of wine, which he afterwards deluged 
with water from the decanter which stood 
between them, “M. de Mondroit is 
charming. He is a young man of his 
time, with all the amiability of the old ré- 
a - How pleasant it is for us, your 
\father and me, Héléne, to see young men 
who will take our place when France 
calls!” Poor old’ M. de Bois-Sombre! 
France had never called him, so far as 
any one had heard ; but he was quite con- 
vinced that his old sword and his old 
name would be a loss to her, and that it 
did him good to see new shoots from the 
old nodlesse worthy to take his place. 

The excitement of the evening, how- 
ever, culminated for all parties concerned, 
when at last, when the dinner was well 
over, and everybody had returned to the 
drawing-room, and the blazing faggot on 
the hearth had begun to fade from its 
first brightness, it was discovered that 
| Henri and Héléne were talking to each 
other. It was managed in the easiest, 
the simplest way possible ; and though 
every member of the party remarked the 
conjunction, and every one was dying to 
know what the two would say, the hum 
of talk did not catch a sudden chill, as it 
would have done in England, but rather 
grew louder and more earnest, with the 
benevolent intention of protecting and 
sheltering the lovers. The lovers! — 
were they entitled to that name, these 
two young people, brought. together by 
their friends, and about*to exchange so 
| many worldly advantages on one side for 
so many on the other? Two people in 
,;the company doubted the fact, and felt 
‘hotly indignant in their different ways. 
One or them was Miss Winchester, who 
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sat bolt upright, and worked at her lace 
as if she were working for a wager. 
Santerre looked on with something of 
the same feelings, though otherwise ex- 
pressed. Was this all that life was to 
come to? he thought —life, and love, 
and passion, and ail that poets had 
feigned, brought down to a decorous in- 
terview, with the whole family looking 
on. He felt disposed to the “hollow 
laugh” of Byronic scorn. Mélanie, too, 
was a little doubtful as she lifted her 
swect eyes furtively to see what was to 
be seen. There was very little to be 
seen; but then Mélanie’s whole soul was 
moved in one flow of sympathy for her 
sister. She could scarcely keep those 
sweet caressing words, “Mon Héldne 
bien aimée, ma pauvre chire, ma douce 
petite seur!” from dropping out of her 
lips, or the tears out of her eyes. 

This was all that was said in the short 
téte-a-téte which interested so many spec- 
tators: 

“ Mademoiselle Héléne loves to be oc- 
cupied, I see. How pretty it is, this lace ! 
it is a charming fashion. My mother 
might have saved some of her old lace 
had she known howto work like this. 
She gave a whole parure, I have been 
told, to ornament the altar where I made 
my first communion.” 

“It was well employed,” said Héléne 
with effusion. “{ have heard of ma- 
dame your mother, M. de Mondroit — 
that she is so pious and so good to the 
poor.” 

“She is very good,” said Henri; 
“they all love her at Mondroit.. I hope 
Mademoiselle Héléne might find her 
agreeable were they to meet. There isa 
something, an expression, which makes 
aresemblance between you. The good 
always, I think, resemble each other. 
You love the country too? You prefer 
your old chdéteau, n'est ce pas, Mademoi- 
selie Héléne?” 

“Yes,” said Héléne, with momentary 
hesitation; and then feeling that she 
was, as it were, on her trial, and that ab- 
solute truth was necessary, she added 
with a voice that faltered slightly, “ but, 
Monsieur, if | must be quite sincere, I 
must tell you that Ilove Paris too. I 
like to goalittle into the world —not 
too much — not from one ball to another, 
and from one soirée to another, like some 
ladies ; but still I should be false if I did 
not tell you that Iam fond of Paris too.” 

“Mais cest adorable!" cried the 
young man; and then he said, with all 
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the respect and devotion which became 
his circumstances, “In this, if I may 
venture to say so, we agree perfectly; 
that is exactly my own feeling. A little 
of Paris — the opera and the theatre and 
the world—and then Mondroit — [ 
mean, pardon me, the country, where one 
was born; and one’s old friends, and 
that wie de famille which is the most per- 
fect, the most delicious! How happy I 


‘am to feel myself so entirely in harmony 


with a de//e dme like that of Mademoiselle 
Hélane!” 

“ Héléne, chérie, come and make tea for 
us,” said the clear voice of the countess 
from the other end af the room. They 
thought she was cruel; but Madame de 
Champfleuri knew exactly what was right 
to be done. And the gentle Héléne rose 
without a moment’s hesitation and poured 
out the tea; which was very weak stuff, I 
am obliged to confess, and filled Miss 
Winchester with mighty contempt for 
French imperfection. And thus the woo- 
ing wasdone. The most charming thrill 
and flutter of youthful sentiment was in 
the heads and hearts of the two when they 
separated, and when M. de Mondroit 
ventured.to kiss the hand of his fiancée 
after he had kissed her mother’s. 


III. 


“But she is charming — she is adora- 
ble!” cried Henri. “And you, what 
shall I call you?— man without heart, 
without sympathy! how shall I teach 
you to feel as I do? Douce Héline / ange 
dema vie! I tell yousshe is divine !” 

“And I tell you you know nothing 
about her,” said Santerre the prosaic. 
“A few hours ago, mon cher, you knew 
her not atall. Say that itis a pleasant 
connection, that you wish for a wife, that 
she is suitable — I will believe you; but 
in love !— in love with a girl who has not 
spoken ten words to you-———” 

“They were such words,” said the 
lover; “alla poem was in them. She 
told me of her love for the country and 
‘home.’ That word of your English 
friends, I allow, has something sweet in 
it.” (It is terrible to be compelled to add 
that he pronounced it “’ome.”) “’Ome! 
Avec tot, mon Héléne! But fearing that 
I should be prosaic as thee, Achille, 
cette ange made haste to add that she 
was not all angelic —that she loved the 
world and gaiety and édruit, and even 
Paris. She would not have me think her 
other than she was; she said, ‘I will 
conceal nothing from you: you have a 
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right to know. I love my ’ome and my 


beautiful country — but I love the world 
too.’” 

“ That was candid, at least,” said San- 
terre. 

“ Candid! —it was adorable —it was 
angelic! What more would you have 
had Innocence say ?” 

“I should like my Innocence to say a 
great deal more,” said the sulky friend. 

The reader will judge with what preci- 
sion M. de Mondroit gave his report of 
the circumstances. Santerre was par- 
tially melted by the honesty of Héléne’s 
avowal ; and yet, being ina perverse con- 
dition generally, comparing her with his 
ideal, he concluded that she had said too 
much as weil as too little. It was not 
what he would wish to have said to him- 
self. Was it, perhaps, he wondered, 
what that other one with the sweet eyes 
and shadowy looks would say? That 
one —what did they call her? Mari- 
anne? Madeleine? Mélanie? Yes, 
Mélanie —something beginning with an 
M, he was sure. 

“ My mother will be enchanted. Pauvre 
bonne mere / now she will have some one 
who can understand her — who will make 
her happy. I should have supposed you 
had more interest in human nature, 
Achille, if nothing more. Let us sup- 
pose that you do not care for me; yet the 
sight of one happy as I am, and of that 
delicious d/anche créature in her white 
robe, opening like a flower-——” 

“How do you know she is opening 
like a flower ?” 

“ButI see!” cried Henri. “I breathe 
the fragrance ; I have the use of my eyes. 
If you will not either smoke or sympa- 
thize, mon ami, go to bed,I entreat of 
you, and leave me to dream. Though it 
is only ten words, as you say, it is enough 
for a million dreams!” 

The answer Santerre made was to light 
his cigar. It was extremely shocking 
and dreadful, I am aware, but they meant 
no harm. They were in Henri’s bed- 
chamber: a long, large room, with two 
deeply-recessed windows, very lofty and 
not very light. The curtains at the 
windows were scanty, and not meant to 
draw. There was a rug before the fire, 
but no carpet. The polished glistening 
floor, the white-panelled walls, were cold 
as the frozen moat outside, out of which 
the chdteau rose in allits solid strength. 

Henri left the side of the stove for a 
moment, and threw open the closed shut- 
ter, letting the moonlight shine in. The 
moon shone white over a wilderness of 
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snow, which had a white cold ghostly 
loveliness of its own; but the moonlight 
of a summer midnight would have suited 
better with Henri’s state of mind. He 
came back shivering to the stove and 
took his seat by it, turning his back upon 
the night. But he had left the way open 
to a broad flood of ‘moonlight which came 
in and filled the recess of the window, 
and marked itself out on the glistening 
floor in a great square of whiteness. 
Henri, tutning his back, did not see this 
silent invasion of the natural and super- 
natural. Santerre, however, saw it, and 
somehow it softened him towards his 
friend’s imbecility. It made him think 
not of Henri’s “ blanche créature,” but 
perhaps of the other one, the shadowy 
maiden who was associated with her. 
And accordingly they sat half the night 
together smoking their cigars, talking of 
all that was past and all that was to 
come. 

In Héléne’s room there was an- 
other scene not dissimilar. Madame de 
Champfleuri had spared her daughter any 
questioning. She had read in Héléne’s 
face all that was necessary, and had dis- 
missed her with a kiss into Mélanie’s 
sole society. The two sisters had shared 
the same room since ever they could 
remember. Their studies, their readings, 
all their girlish life, had passed in it. It 
was more to them than an English girl’s 
bed-chamber ever is to her. From the 
Madonna who stood with uplifted hands 
blessing their maiden existence from her 
pretty shrine against the wall, down to 
the cushions of needlework in their chairs, 
every pretty thing they possessed was in 
this place, where they spent so much of. 
their lives, When they were left alone, 
Héléne drew Mélanie softly to the great 
window, which was full of the same 
moonlight. A woman in her hour of 
romance is always open to natural in- 
fluences. She hung upon her sister’s 
shoulder, and whispered all that had 
passed into herear. “He told me of his 
mother,” said Héléne. “ That good Ma- 
dame de Mondroit; and how good he 
is! to hear him speak of his mother is 
too beautiful. He says we resemble each 
other. Mélanie!” and here she held her 
sister tight with a sudden clasp, “I am 
going to be happy. I feel it. Fe vais 
étre heureuse.” 

“Ma douce Héléne!” said Mélanie, 
with many kisses. “ Ma chére petite 
svur/” Her sympathy was a great deal 
more ready than that of Santerre. She 
listened to every word of that brief con- 
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versation over and over, and found it 
interesting ; but her heart, too, was 
stirred with vague suggestion of an agi- 
tation whieh was different from that of 


Héléne. And wher Héléne had said her 
prayers, and had gone sweetly to sleep, 
with a little flush of unusual colour on 
her cheek, her sister, in her white dress- 
ing-gown went and had a last look at 
the moonlight. “ Notwithstanding —” 
said Mélanie to herself ; though the tear 
of sympathetic feeling was still in her 
eye. 
"Things went on after this much as they 
do everywhere when two young people 
have got so farin the pleasant path of 
mutual inclination. These young people 
were always perfectly reasonable. Their 
walks and their talks were not pro- 
tracted affairs, tedious to everybody but 
themselves. Madame de Champfleuri 
knew exactly what was convenad/e in this 
respect, and kept everything in perfect 
proportion ; and the docility of the gentle 
Héléne, which might have provoked 
some lovers, filled M. de Mondroit with 
ever-increasing admiration. Everything 
was arranged and settled between the 
high contracting parties ; the day of the 
marriage ; the residence of the young 
couple; and even other matters quite 
prospective. When everybody is agreed, 
it is a pleasure to make all one’s little 
dispositions, M. de Champfleuri_ re- 
marked, after he had ascertained a point 
that he was anxious about —to wit, as 
near as possible the chiffre of the posses- 
sions of the rich uncle in Normandy. 
He was a hopeful man, and he would 
listen to no unfavourable auguries in re- 
spect to this venerable relation. “ Marry ? 
pshaw! pas si déte,” said M. le Comte. 
“‘ At his age, and with a promising young 
nephew like Henri, aspiring to a connec- 
tion with a family such as that of Champ- 
fleuri, it would be a crime; and few 
people are so abandoned as to become 
criminal in their old age.” As for Ma- 
dame de Champfleuri, though she refused 
to reckon the uncle, she was tolerably 
satisfied with the baron’s other revenues. 
“Had the Champfleuris been what they 
were Once, our daughter should never 
have marfied into a rank below her fa- 
ther’s; but what then? We cannot ac- 
complish impossibilities. M. le Baron 
has principles and sentiments of which I 
perfectly approve, and his means are 
enough for comfort,” the comtesse in- 
formed her friends. And there was not 
one dissentient voice as to the eligibility 
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factory character of the whole arrange- 
ment. ‘“ Now that your mind is eas 
about Héléne, you will be able to give all 
your attention to the settlement of Mé- 
lanie,” one of the comfzesse’s friends said 
toher. “I will do what I can,” said Ma- 
dame de Champfleuri, “to discharge my 
duty equally to both my girls; but you 
understand there are differences of dis- 
position to be considered —differences 
of temperament.” She would not for the 
world have confessed what was the truth, 
that Mélanie was a great uneasiness to 
her, showing inclinations to think for 
herself, and none of that docility which 
was the charm of the gentle Héléne. 

The marriage took place in spring, 
three months after the first introduction 
which we have described. In the mean- 
time the course of that gentle love ran 
perfectly smooth. They had one little 
quarrel which was kept up for two days, 
and which Héléne afterwards confessed 
was very exciting and the best part of the 
whole. But such dramatic episodes, 
though they enliven life, are not, as she 
wisely reflected, life itself ; and Héléne’s 
mind was fully and most seriously occu- 
pied with her ¢rousseau, with her corre- 
spondence, and with all the little arrange- 
ment she had to make for the perform- 
ance of the filial duties she could no 
longer attend to. You will write mam- 
ma’s notes, Mélanie,” she said to her 
sister ; “but I fear you will not be care- 
ful -about all the muances of the little 
words. Mamma is very careful in such 
matters. She does not say ‘ma t¢rés 
chére’ to everybody, as we do. And you, 
Mélanie, you are not thoughtful ; you will 
say ‘mon aimable amie’ when you ought 
to be more familiar, and ‘ ma toute bonne’ 
to Madame la Duchesse de Haute- 
Maison. Yes, poor Jefite mamma, and 
poor Mélanie, you will both want me. 
And you will forget which part of the 
journal to read to papa while he takes his 
coffee. One’s parents do not like to tell 
one the same things every day. But 
do not cry, Mélanie. Your eyes will be 
red for to-morrow, and we have still so 
much to do ” 

“ Mon Héléne! ma petite seur/” said 
Mélanie, with many tears. It was the 
eve of the wedding, and the poor child’s: 
heart was full. But Héléne was gently 
tranquil, as she had been on the much 
more agitating evening when M. le Baron 
made his first appearance. That moment 
of deepest importance had indeed shaken 
her composure a little, but now every- 








of both parties, and the perfectly satis-! 





thing was straightforward. She knew her 
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duty, and the only thing was to do it. 
There was a great gathering of all the re- 
lations, to whom, however, we must not 
venture to introduce the reader. They 
were all excellent persons, and many of 
them interesting in their way.; batin the 
poor little page which -is allowed to us, 


how shall we produce these ornaments: 


of society with the importance which is 
their due? Clotilde was of course one 
of the party, but in an anxious and de- 
pressed state of mind, which interfered 
with her enjoyment of the occasion. 
“ Figure to yourself that though the one 
in Provence happily turned out ineligi- 
ble, there is another with whom they 
threaten me,” shesaid. “This monszeur 
is of La Beauce; he has cornfields to fill 
the world. If it were not that I trusted 
in my holy patroness, and the good and 
blessed Virgin, I should die. But you 
will see, mes trés chéres, something will 
happen. I shall be delivered once 
more.” 

But alas! we cannot enter further into 
all these maidenly confidences, or into the 
last words and legacies of a hundred little 
duties which Héléné made to Mélanie; 
nor can we describe the visit to the 
mairie with M. le Maire in his scarf and 
all his pomp, making Henri de Mondroit 
and Héléne de Champfleuri legally one ; 
nor the more imposing and real ceremony 
next day, when sonseigneur himself de- 
livered an address to the happy'couple, 
recalling to them all the souvenirs of 
their respective families, and entreating 
them to walk in the footsteps of those 
noble and digne parents who had given 
them so beautiful an example, and of that 
sainte dame who awaited them in their 
future home. A/onseigneur was famed 
for addresses of this description, and he 
was himself affected, and moved all the 
world when he spoke of the virtues of the 
comte and comtesse,and of all the admi- 
rable ancestry of both parties, who had 
left such an example to their descend- 
ants. Everything was bright for the 
young pair — lovely spring weather, clear 
skies, flowers and blessings; and M. le 
Curé radiant and congratulatory,, and 
monseigneur the bishop’ making his 
charming little address. It was printed 
afterwards for pxjvate Circulation on 
glazed paper with’ Bilt edges, and the 
young Baroness de Mondroit has always 
considered it a masterpiece of eloquence. 
Exen Miss Winchester, when she wrote 
an account of it to lier friends in Eng- 
land, was obliged to confess that every- 
thing went off beautifully, and that the 
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bride was charming, and the bridegroom 
all that could be desired. The gentle 
Héléne went away with her hasband into 
her new home with the intention of be- 
ing a vety good daughter to her new 
mother, in a tender flush of sentiment, 


‘dutiful, affectionate, happy, and sweet. 
‘Perhaps there was not much passion in 


the matter; but then passion would have 
been considered extremely inappropriate 
both by Madame la Comtesse de Champ- 
fleuri and Henri de Mondroit — who 
were the two persons most chiefly con- 
sidered. 

“ Cependant” — said Mélanie. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine.” ' 
“BARRY CORNWALL.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, PERSONAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS, AND’ CONTEMPORARY NOTES. 


BY S, R. TOWNSHEND ‘MAYER. 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. — Charles 
Lamb. 


“ My chairman comes and drags me out 
at three o’clock daily at present —m 
only chance of leaving my room: until 
pass out on men’s shoulders.” This was 
in a letter I received from. Bryan Waller 
Procter, bearing date the 6th of October, 
1868. On the 4th of October, 1874, the. 
poet died. 

The fame of “ Barry Cornwall” eclipsed’ 
that of Bryan Waller Procter, as Charles 
Lamb foresaw when he wrote: — 


Let hate or grosser heats their foulness mask 

Under the vizor of a borrowed name: 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame : - 

No — hast thou to blush for thy sweet! 
task. ; 

“ Marcian Colonna” is a dainty book, 

And thy “ Sicilian Tale ” may boldly pass, 

Thy “Dream” ’bove all,.in which, as in a. 


glass, 
On the — world’s antique glories we may 
00 ' 
- No longer, then, as “ lowly substitute 
Factor, or PROCTER, for another’s gains,” 
Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 
Lest thou thyself, by loss of fame bereaved, 
Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 


And heavenly tunes piped, through an alien. 


flute, 


A curious reason has been assigned 
for the assumed name. Moore writes in 
his journal, on July 9th, 1819, “ Went to 
breakfast with Rogers. ... I was men- 
tioning the poems lately published by 
Barry Cornwall, which had been sent to 
me by their author; and that ow my call~ 
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ing at the publishers’” [C. and J. Ollier] 
“to leave my card for him I was told his 
real name was Procter, but that ‘being a 

entleman of fortune he did not like to 

ave his name made free with in the re- 
views.’ ‘I suppose,’ said Luttrell, ‘he 
is of opinion gui non habet in crumena 
luat in corpore?’ These poems, by the 
way, are full of original talent.” 

The “fortune ” was a chimera, and the 
theory built upon it falls to the ground. 
Moreover, Procter’s first poems did not 
appear under the signature of “ Barr 
Cornwall,” though his first volume did. 
Jerdan says in his “ Autobiography ” that 
the Literary Gazette had no more con- 
stant and prolific supporter than Procter, 
and adds:—“ His first appearance in 
print was, as faras I am aware, in No. 45, 
Nov. 29, 1817. It was signed with the 
initials of his real name and not ‘ Barry 
Cornwall,’ since so deservedly popular. 
. . « It was some time before he adopted 
the signature by which he is so well 
known, and his numerous charming pro- 
ductions which appeared in the Gazette 
were signed ‘ B.’ or * W.,’ or ‘ O.’ or ‘ X.Y. 
Z.’” (Vol. III. p. 230.) It is noticeable that 
some of Procter’s contributions to the 
Literary Gazette showed great satirical 
power —a faculty he rarely exercised. I 


may add that some of the most passion- 
ate and brilliant of his shorter poems ap- 
peared under the signature “Z.” in the 
Monthly Chronicle when edited by Bulwer 


Lytton. I write from memory ; but I be- 
lieve the years were 1839-42. 

The real reason for the seudonym was 
that intellectual reserve and sensitiveness 
which influenced the whole tenor of his 
life; helping, undoubtedly, to give his 

oetry its delicate and subtle refinement, 
But secluding the poet from much admir- 
ing and enthusiastic sympathy such as he 
would have exulted and expanded in. 
Yet who, knowing anything of that gentle 
and generous nature, that pure and ear- 
nest mind, that playful and tender fancy, 
could have wished one trait absent, or 
thought that to alter a single particular 
would not have been to injure the whole? 
As things were, Procter’s circle was 
almost exclusively a literary one, which 
contracted with respect to inmates as 
time progressed, but had, at one period 
or another, included nearly every man or 
woman whose name is famous in litera- 
ture and art. 

Byron was in some sense an exception 
to this rule of warm and affectionate 
admiration, and Procter was satisfied that 
he should remain so. The supercilious 
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patronage extended on one side was met 
on the other by the instinctive recoil of 
fastidiously delicate taste and indepen- 
dent spirit. Byron wrote to Murray from 
Ravenna in January, 1821: — 


I just see by the. papers of Galignani that 
there is a new tragedy of great expectation by 
Barry Cornwall. Of what I have read of his 
works I liked the “ Dramatic Sketches,” but 
thought his “Sicilian Story” and “ Marcian 
Colonna,” in rhyme, quite spoilt by I know 
not what affectation of Wordsworth, and 
Moore, and myself, all mixed up into a kind 
of chaos. I think him very likely to produce 
a good tragedy if he keep toa natural style, 
and not play tricks to form harlequinades for 
an audience, 


An impassable barrier of taste, of feel- 
ing, and of character separated these two 
men. My father-in-law (Mr. John Wat- 
son Dalby) reminds me of Procter speak- 
ing, sorecently as 1868, of Byron’s poetry 
with a severity of censure most unusual 
in him, concluding with a scornful “ He 
write a tragedy!” 

In 1820, Talfourd tells us, Charles 
Lamb “welcomed in the author of 
‘Dramatic Scenes,’ who chose to ap- 
pear in print as Barry Cornwall, a spirit 
most congenial with his own in its se- 
rious moods —one whose genius he had 
assisted to impel towards its kindred 
models, the great dramatists of Eliza- 
beth’s time, and in whose success he re- 
ceived the first and best reward of the 
efforts he had made to inspire a taste for 
those old masters of humanity.” In his 
celebrated “‘ Letter to Southey,” in the 
London Magazine for October, 1823, 
Lamb himself speaks of “ Procter, can- 
did and affectionate as his own poetry.” 

Among Lamb’s correspondence will be 
found several charming letters to Procter, 
including one especially amusing, in 
which he taxes his young friend’s pro- 
fessional acumen by putting a highly in- 
volved case of inheritance for his opinion 
concerning imaginary property left to 
Lamb by a purely imaginary aunt. This 
is followed by a request for some verses 
for the album of “a girlof gold. Six lines 
—make ’em eight—-signed ‘Barry C.’ 
They need not be very good, as I chiefly 
want ’emas a foil to mine. . . . The lines 
may come before the law question, as 
that cannot be determined before Hilary 
Term, and I wish your deliberate judg- 
ment on that. The other may be flimsy 
and superficial.” The “girl of gold” 
was Emma Isola, afterwards Mrs. Moxon, 
and still living. 

The last dinner-party Lamb attended 
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was at the house of Talfourd, where Bar-' 


ron Field, John Forster, and Procter met 
him. Procter’s was one of the names 


the December of 1834; and Procter 
wrote the affectionate tribute to the mem- 
ory of Lamb which appeared in the AZhe- 
n@um of January 24, 1835. 

Leigh Hunt was known to Procter even 
before Lamb. I find no record of the 
date of their first becoming acquainted 
in Hunt’s “ Autobiography ;” but among 
his unpublished correspondence given to 
me in 1873 by his son Thornton, there is 
a copy of a note from Hunt to Procter, 
dated November 7, 1818. It merely post- 
pones a dinner-engagement, but shows 
how early the two poets, so well fitted 
for friendship, had become friends. In 
March, 1819, Hunt wrote to Mrs. Shelley 
(then in Italy):—‘“I have also made a 
very pleasant acquaintance in a young 
man by the name of Procter, who was a 
little boy at Harrow when Lord Byron 
was there, and who wrote the verses in 
the * Pocket-Book’ signed ‘P. R.’ Al- 
beit bred up in different notions, he isa 
great admirer of Shelley’s book, and has 
a fund of goodness and good taste in gen- 
eral.” Procter evidently appreciated 
Hunt as a poet and consulted his judg- 


ment on poetical matters very early; for 
I have a letter of his to Hunt dated 
March 23, 1819, requesting to have re- 
turned by the “twopenny post the two 


sketches entitled ‘Angelo. I have an 
idea,” he continues, “of altering the 
sketch, and unless I have it my purpose 
will cool. ... I purpose confining the 
first scene entirely to the subject of his 
supernatural matters (Ze¢., excluding all 
about a certain General Abdallah) and to 
let it terminate with his daughter’s death. 
The second scene is a mere monologue, 
but as I like it, notwithstanding its extrav- 
agance, I shall endeavour to dovetail it 
somehow with the first scene. If you 
can just run your eye over it before you 
put on an envelope I shall be glad.” 
Hunt’s departure for Italy to join the 
Shelleys and Byron caused a break in 
the intimacy. Before giving some of the 
characteristic and as yet unpublished let- 
ters which passed between Procter and 
Hunt after the latter’s return to England, 
it may be of interest to condense a very 
minute description of Procter at this time 
by P. G. Patmore, as well as references 
to an event which happened during 
Hunt’s absence. Speaking of the social 
gatherings at the “Southampton” de- 
scribed by Hazlitt in his essay on “ Cof- 
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fee-house Politicians” in “Table Talk,” 
Mr. Patmore says: “ Three or four indi- 


viduals used to form part of those pleas- 


murmured by Lamb on his death-bed in/ant symposit. . .. The most distin- 


guished of these was the amiable and 
gifted Barry Cornwall. He used seldom 
to grace our simple feasts, but when he 
did look in everything went off the bet- 
ter for his presence ; for besides Hazlitt’s 
being fond of his society, and thinking 
so highly of his talents as always to talk 
his best when Procter was one of the 
talkers, there is an endearing something 
in the personal manner of that exquisite 
writer, an appearance of gentle and ge- 
nial sympathy with the feelings of those 
with whom he talks, which has the effect 
of exciting towards him that personal in- 
terest from which it seems itself to spring. 
In Procter Hazlitt always found a man 
of fine and delicate. intellectual preten- 
sions, who was nevertheless eager and 
pleased to listen to all the insignificant 
details of his daily life, which so often 
made the favourite theme of his conver- 
sation, and seemed to ordinary hearers 
utter. commonplace; but from which 
Hazlitt used to extract material for subtle 
theories of the human character, or 
themes for conveying deep-thoughted 
wisdom of the purest morality. To Proc- 
ter, and to him alone (except myself) 
Hazlitt could venture to relate in all their 
endless details those ‘ affairs of the heart ’ 
in one of which his 4ead was always en- 
gaged, and which happily (with one fatal 
exception) always evaporated in that in- 
terminable talk about them of which he 
was so strangely fond.” 

“Strangely fond,” indeed! In speak- 
ing of Hazlitt recently to Mr. J. W. Dalby 
Procter said: ‘ William Hazlitt was the 
most brilliant, the keenest critic Eng- 
land ever possessed —but the strangest 
man!” 

Perhaps, however, a secret sympathy 
unsuspected by Patmore, which Procter 
would not profane by words, lay at the 
root of his toleration. Real love in our- 
selves makes us bear with even the sem- 
blance of love in others; and it is no 
secret that Procter was for many years 
devoted to one passion, not destined, like 
poor Hazlitt’s for his ‘ Cynthia of the 
minute,” to evaporate in interminable 
talk, but to become the abiding blessing 
of his home. Returning to Moore’s 
Diary, we read under the date April 12, 
1823 : — “‘ Rogers fixed for me to meet 
Barry Cornwall (Mr. Procter) at his 
house ; a gentle, amiable-mannered per- 
son in very ill-health, which has delayed 
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his marriage with a person he has long 
been in love with; she, too, an invalid ; 
and somebody the other day described the 
two lovers supping together at nine o’clock 
on water gruel.” Not much longer was 
the marriage delayed. In 1825 Lamb 
writes to Leigh Hunt :—“ Barry Corn- 
wall has at last carried the pretty A. S. 
They are just in the treacle-moon. Hope 
‘it won’t clog his wings — gaum, we used 
_to say at school.” | , 

The lady of Procter’s choice could 
afford to smile at these playful imperti- 
nences. She was Miss Skepper, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Basil Montagu, by her first 
marriage ; and all the wide circle of her 
husband’s friends paid ready homage to 
her charms and accomplishments. Monck- 


ton Milnes [Lord Houghton] dedicated | 


his “ Life of Keats” to her as “a poet’s 
wife, a poet’s mother, and herself of many 

oets the frequent theme and valued 
riend.” In the same biography, after 
saying that Keats had become “intimate 
with Mr. Basil Montagu and. his distin- 
guished family,” Monckton Milnes quotes 
from Mrs. Procter an admirable pen-and- 
ink portrait of Keats. She was celebrated 
among all who knew her for her acute 
perception of likeness, and many artists 
and sculptors have sought the help of 


her criticism during the progress of their: 


works. 

As an instance within my own knowl- 
edge, Mr. Joseph Durham, R.A., con- 
sulted her when executing his bust of 
Leigh Hunt for the memorial over the 
grave of the latter in Kensal Green Cem- 
etery. 

Some of Procter’s most exquisite 
snatches of song were addressed to his 
wife and children. Biography so often 
has to lament the uncongenial marriages 
of men of letters, that I may be pardoned 
for having dwelt a little upon the happi- 
ness of Procter’s domestic life. 

The intimacy between Leigh Hunt and 
Procter was renewed after the former’s 
return from Italy in 1825, and soon grew 


into an affectionate and unclouded friend-- 


ship, maintained as long as Leigh Hunt 
lived, and tenderly treasured in the mem- 
ory of the survivor. The following orig- 
inal letter, in my possession, is among the 
earliest of those I have referred to: — 


Highgate — near the Grove, 
July 13 (Thursday), 1826. 
My Dear Procrer,—It is a monstrous 
thing that I have not seen you for so long. I 
am willing to hope that a little of the mon- 
strosity is on your side, in never having asked 
me why I am so monstrous myself; but be 
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that as it may, monstrous I am, or rather m 
sterous, as, they spelt it of old, which is much 
more ghastly, wondereyed, and syllabical ; and 
monsterous [ will continue no longer. Be it 
known:to you then, that here is a golden op- 
portunity for you to behave like a humane 
Christian, and heap coals of fire on my head 
—vindictive charity, — unappeasable. forgive- 
ness.. Charles Lamb and his sister come to 
drink tea with me to-morrow afternoon at five 
— dinner being prohibited him by that “ sec- 
ond conscience ” of his, as:he calls her. Well; 
—to meet and be beatified with the sight of 
Charles Lamb comes Mr. Atherstone, author 
of some poems which you have most probably 
heard of ; and as-poets, like lovers, can never 
have one beatific vision but they desire an- 
other, I no sooner mention your name, than 
he begs me for God’s sake to let him have a 
sight of you. . Pray gratify us all if you can. 
Whether you can or not, I shall take an early 
opportunity of giving you a look in myself, 
and would have done so now but am prevented 
beyond help. 

azlitt has gone to France, and is to write 
a life of Bonaparte. Does Mrs. Procter ever 


‘go abroad? I mean, as far, for instance, as 


Highgate. There aré some ladies here who 
have-been in London. — Yours ever, my dear 
Procter, very sincerely, LEIGH Hunt. 

Mr. Patmore, whom I believe you have met, 
will be with us. 


_ To this Procter replied : — 


25 Bedford Square, July 27, 1826. 

My Dear Hunt, —I did not come to you, 
some days ago, pursuant to your invitation, 
because in truth I did not receive your note 
till just at the time that you had appointed for 
my being at Highgate. I had then to dine 
and travel to Highgate, which (considering 
that the stages go only from hour to hour) I 
could not have accomplished till about eight 
o’clock. This would have narrowed the even- 
ing to about two hours; and so I deferred 
coming. 

I design, however, to reward myself for this 
abstinence by coming to you early some after- 
noon—some day perhaps when you expect 
other people, as that will enable me to stay 
beyond your last stage-coach hour, which is a 
too early one. Tell me when you give bread- 
and-butter and tea to your friends, and look 
out for me. at three or four o’clock, My wife 
thanks you for your recollection of her; but 
she is altogether a prisoner at home. You. 
who have had so many iittle people about you, 
will know that this is very possible. . 

Have you seen the caricature of Charles 
Lamb? _ I went into the shop of a printseller 
(whom I know) and remonstrated with him on 
the heinousness of selling such a libel ; but he 
attempted to justify himself by saying that it 
was not intended asa piece of scandal or libel, 


‘but it was done by an acquaintance of C. L, 


who did not zztend to libel him —and finally 
that he had sold all the copies he had of this 
celebrated critic and essayist. 


\ 
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Have you also seen a print illustrating that 
a story of the “ Venetian Girl” [by Leigh 

unt] which appeared in the /zdicator? She 
is represented sitting under a tree with a 
guitar in her hand, and with a face full of sad- 
ness. Perhaps you will take the trouble of 
dropping me a 2d. fost note at your earliest 
opportunity to say whether you have seen the 
last print or not —as, if you have not, [ re- 
serve to myself the pleasure of sending it to 
you. I got the only two that were left at.the 
publishers’. 

I hope you are all well at Highgate, and 
that you do not neglect the Naiads (if there 
be any on so high a spot) for the Lares. For 
myself, Iam altogether abandoned to law. I 
read nothing but —— versus “from night 
till morn, from morn ,till dewy eve,” every 
summer’s day. Now and then I read a rhyme 
indeed — some once. a month or so, when the 
moon is full ; and I must confess that it sounds 
sweetly and angers Pte the nightingale 
to the Arabian bard —(although I do not 
choose to quote Mr. Wordsworth, who has 
been Lowthering again at the Westmoreland 
election). : 

Will you let me know when you next trip 
Londonwards ?—I do not: usually get home 
till four o’clock, but I will make holiday or 
half-holiday and meet you, here or elsewhere. 
—I am very sincerely yours, 

B. W. PROCTER. 


In August of the same year Procter and 
his family spent some weeks at Rams- 
gate, and a letter to Leigh Hunt jestingly 
= to his vast experiences as a trav- 
eller: — 


I have not time to tell you how I have 
been steaming away at sea— how I have seen 
Tilbury Fort and the Nore—the Goodwins 
yand the Reculvers—and I know not what. 
It would be quite a treat to you, who have 
only crossed the Bay of Biscay and swum 
down the Mediterranean. —I am called, I 
must set off. Let me know when you come to 
town, and I will on my part put on my post- 
shoes, purchase my portable soup, &c., and 
take my journey into those remote provinces 
where you have (I hope) already planted your. 
ld@irels. 


These “ vast experiences” were never 
much extended. My wife once asked 
Procter if he had ever been to Italy. 
“ Only in my dreams,” he replied ; “ never 
actually farther than Boulogne ;” adding 
with a smile, “I am the man who never 
travelled!” 

In 1831 Procter gave Leigh Hunt val- 
uable help in the Za¢/er, with excellent 
dramatic and musical criticisms; and 
about the same period some graceful kind- 
ness from Mrs. Procter led Leigh Hunt 
to say: — 


Indeed, a kind word affects me where many 
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a hard thump does not. Nevertheless, you 
must not tell this, except to the very mascu- 
line or feminine ; though if you do not take it 
as a compliment to yourself — I mean the con- 
fession of my weakness— why, you are not 
Procter’s wife, nor Mrs. Montagu’s daughter, 
nor she who wrote the letter this morning to a 
poor battered author.* 


When Leigh Hunt’s “ Legend of Flor- 
ence ” was announced at Covent Garden 
in 1840, Procter’s were among the earli- 


est congratulations, and included so char- 


acteristic an allusion to his own dramatic 
efforts as to deserve recording : — 


* 4, Gray’s Inn Square, sth Feb., 1849. 

My. Dear Hunt, —I write for no other 
purpose than to say that I sincerely wish ycu 
success on Friday night — and that I have no 
doubt of it. It is almost twenty years (I am 
sorry to say) since you came down from 
Hampstead on a good-natured errand, to. ap- 
plaud and report well of a poor play called 
“ Mirandola.” I have not forgotten it ; and I 
shall not fail, in my turn, to come and look at 
your Florentine lovers on Friday. . You have 
pretty well worn out your enemies, and have 
many well-wishers. Assure yourself of suc- 
cess... Besides, there are a thousand persons 
now capable of valuing the delicacies of your 
play, where formerly there were barely a 
dozen. For my own part I shall come to the 
play fresh and with my faculties about me — 
instead of being stupid and exhausted, as I 
am nine nights out of ten, owing to my sitting 
up (at work) till three or four o’clock in the 
morning. 

I hope that you are better than when I last 
saw you—that you are writing—and that 
you enjoy yourself now and then by taking a 
turn on the sunny side of Parnassus, Pray 
believe me to be always ba Se yours, 

‘ . W. PROCTER. 


- The address at the head of this letter 
— 4, Gray’s Inn Square — reminds me of 
certain brilliant evenings spent there 
thirty years ago, a curious feature of 
which was the supper cooked by the host 
himself in the presence of his guests. 
He rang a small bell; the door opened, 
and a hand appeared holding a silver dish 
containing venison cutlets. These Proc- 
ter took, and broiled over a small spirit- 
lamp, serving up, when done, a cutlet 
“hot and hot” to each friend. Every- 
thing was in exquisite taste; the linen 
of the finest and whitest, and the 
wines very choice —all such requisites 
being literally “handed” in at each sum- 
mons of the bell, for no servant was vis- 
ible zz corpore vile. What the talk was 
I leave my readers to guess when the 


rY 


* ‘ Correspondence,” Vol. I., p. 262 
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men assembled were John Forster, Leigh 
Hunt, R. H. Horne, John Kenyon,* 
Dickens, Talfourd, and Procter. Of this 
galaxy R. H. Horne and John Forster 
alone remain. The former may be called 
the “last of the old poets,” and long may 
he be spared to us. Between him and 
Procter there was much affinity, for both 
took the Elizabethan dramatists as their 
models, and both succeeded in giving to 
the world works which have become clas- 
sical— containing the pure English, 
strength, grace, feeling, and fancy of their 
prototypes without any of their grossness 
of language or idea. 

In 1855 Leigh Hunt’s “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher” appeared, with the following 
dedication : — 


To Bryan Waller Procter, this selection 
from the works of the illustrious poets to 
whose genius his own is in many respects akin 
(without having to regret a particle of what 
stained it) is inscribed by his ever obliged and 
affectionate friend, LeicH Hunt. 


Acknowledged by this cordial little 
note : — 


32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place. 
Aug. 2, 1855. 

My Dear Hunt, —I am very much pleased 
(as you will believe) with the dedication. 
Your note brings back to me old days —un- 
forgotten days — when I was young and you 
were a/most as young as you are now; for I 
see (in all that you write) that you have grown 
young and buoyant and sunshiny again. 

here is the mill that you have been to? 
And is the grinding so very painful ? 

Come and see us! I am so entirely en- 
gaged — day after day —that I can do little 
or nothing: promise little or nothing Jdefore- 
hand. But I should like much to see you 
much oftener than I do, and talk of old times, 
of old acquaintances, and of things that never 
can be old. 

Will you have mutton, sherry, claret, pud- 
ding? Or will you be content as formerly 
with ambrosian diet? Always very truly yours, 

B. W. PROCTER. 


A passage in the next letter before me 
(dated November 14, 1856) is worth 
noting by those who possess the book to 
which it refers : — 


Chapman and Hall are reprinting, with illus- 
trations, some o!d dramatic scenes of mine — 
some of them about forty years old! There 
are to be some poems added, partially or 
wholly written years ago, but corrected and 
completed lately. I have asked for half a 
dozen copies of these additional poems, and 


* Kenyon’s death in 1856 was a surprise and grief 
to his friends. His eighty legacies, amounting to 
£140,000, are well known. Procter’s solatium was 

6, 500. 
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one copy will, I hope, reach you to-morrow. 
Amongst them I must call your attention to 
one (not the best, I hope) entitled “ Jack Tur- 
pin.” Itis a portrait in verse of the same 
person who figured in, I think, the Literary 
Lxaminer about the year 1827, under the 
name of Tibbs. 


The next letter is so creditable to both 
friends that it ought to be known to all 
by whom their memories are dear — by 
all, that is, who hold in reverence and 
affection two of the purest spirits and 
brightest minds that ever adorned Eng- 
lish literature; fullest of the peculiar 
charm of the literary life, freest from its 
besetting sins ; upright, unselfish, liberal 
of praise, and slow to blame. Leigh 
Hunt, during a life on which pecuniary 
anxieties pressed with disabling heavi- 
ness — pecuniary anxieties primarily due 
to the persecution he suffered in that 
fearless advocacy of the right which re- 
sulted in time and money being torn from 
him to such an extent as to affect his 
after life more thanis generally known — 
had much help from his more prosperous 
friend. And we see here that, when in 
latter life came better fortune, he was 
anxious to repay the material help which 
was the least of his obligations. Nothing 
could be more graceful and generous than 
Procter’s reply : — 


32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W., 
18th July, 1857. 

My Dear Hunt,— Many thanks for your 
kind letter. I hope to have brighter tidings 
from India by the next mail. [This alludes to 
Procter’s only surviving son, whose miracu;: 
lous escape from Delhi was not then known in 
England.] . 

In reference to the main subject of your 
letter, what am I tosay? I can say nothing 
but that I have long ago forgotten all about 
it. Pray do the same, and be assured that I 
shall be better satisfied by your doing that — 
or by considering it simply as one of the many 
interchanges of kind feeling that have passed 
between us—than by your suffering it to re- 
main—an unjust and evil burthen —upon 
your memory. 

I remember many kind acts on your part 
towards myself— many kind thoughts. If I 
have at any time responded in like manner, it 
is well, and it was but right. If I were to 
hammer out of my memory (an unpleasant and 
ungracious process) the amounts of divers 
sums lent or paid, as you suggest, I must at 
the same time work out the fer contra account, 
and strike that mean balance which should 
never be struck between friends and old com- 
panions, Sincerely, it is utterly impossible. 

At one time, when I was very poor, I was 
glad enough, I dare say, to receive money for 
my more pressing exigencies, But that is not 
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the case now; and—if I may counsel my 
elder and wiser brother—I should say, put 
into a savings bank for your daughter that 
imaginary sum that you in your too grateful 
dreams have devoted to me. When I was 
quite a young author I remember that 1 was 
indebted to you for various kind notices; 
which in fact had a pecuniary value, besides 
being very pleasant to my self-love. Shall I 
ask you, or try to discover, how much these 


were worth, and insist on paying you to the; 


last drachma? I am sure you will not require 
from me this strict account. I shall come 
and see you shortly, and will write to you 
beforehand to ascertain if the day and hour be 
convenient. At present a drive in a cab 
shakes me to pieces. 

I am getting old, and I suppose foolish, for 
I see Mr. Ruskin desires me and the rest of 
the public ot to read Coleridge, who is sickly 
and useless ; nor Shelley, who is shallow and 
verbose !!! 

I find myself one of the relics of a bygone 
age, which the sands of time are gradually 
overwhelming. — Always, my dear Hunt, your 
sincere B. W. PROCTER. 


Leigh Hunt’s published “ Correspond- 
ence” contains the reply to this letter, 
only one passage from which I will 
quote : — 


Your beautiful letter makes me wish to say 
many things to you; especially as I have to 
excuse myself to your fine nature for not being 
able to accept its conclusions, and to hope you 
will not think the worse of me for so doing. 
.. - You will not fall into the commonplace 
error of supposing that it is gratitude of which 
I wish to get rid—Icould motif Iwould. Nor 
could I desire to do so towards one like your- 
self. It is, thank God, so great a pleasure to 
me. The matter lies altogether in another 
region. 


Hawthorne —fit spectator of such a 
scene — has left in “Our Old Home” a 
charming picture of the two friends as 


they appeared at this period, short |, 


enough to justify mein the pleasure of 
reproducing it. After a very full and 
faithful description of Leigh Hunt’s per- 
son and manner, he adds : — 


My final recollection of the beautiful old 
man presents him arm and arm with, nay, if I 
mistake not, partly embraced and supported 
by another beloved and honoured poet, whose 
minstrel name, since he has a week-day one 
for his personal occasions, I will venture to 
speak. It was Barry Cornwall, whose kind 
introduction had first made me known to 
Leigh Hunt. 


Other letters of Procter lie before me; 
some too slight, and some of too private 
anature for publication. But from one 
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I take an interesting passage referring to 
the production of “ Lovers’ Amazements ” 
at the Lyceum in January, 1857: — 


We were all pleased at your theatrical suc- 
cess. / cannot go to any play, unfortunately, 
but every one who has spoken of your drama 
in our hearing has expressed great delight 
with it. You are throwing out new laurels at 
seventy-three — may they flourish and produce 
others. Only last night I turned to the 
“Foliage,” “ Nymphs,” &c., published just 
forty years ago. I read all the sonnets— 
some of the translations — and “ Thoughts on 
the Avon.” 


Where drunk with Delphic air it comes away, 
Dancing in perfume from the Peary shore. 


The last note contains an allusion to 
some fine old wine which Procter in play- 
ful but determined kindness had insisted 
on his friend accepting. Itis dated De- 
cember, 1858 : — 


I am heartily glad that your little grand- 
daughter is better. It is pleasant to think 
that the wine may have done good — but re- 
member that the wine which that bountiful 
lady Nature pours into young veins is a won- 
derfully healthful cordial. Will you do me 
the kindness to write on the enclosed Adou 
Ben Adhem? Iwant tosend it, together with 
a small poem of my own, to New York. Pray 
sign your name to it also, I ask you to do 
this as I should expect you to ask me — ze. 
freely —on a similar occasion. I hope you 
are going on healthily yourself. 


Leigh Hunt died in the following Au- 
gust, and the loss was a heavy one to 
Procter. Our loves and friendships fol- 
low, but cannot replace each other; as 
each departs a light goes out not to be 
rekindled on earth. A galaxy Procter 
had seen extinguished — Landor, Ma- 
cready, Maclise, Hood, Thackeray, Jer- 
rold, friends of his early and of his late 
years ; but one recent death must have 
een an especial shock to him —as it 
was, indeed, to the whole country — that 
of Dickens, who in 1869 had come to 
London, as Forster mentions in his “ Life 
of Dickens,” to spend “ Procter's eighty- 
second birthday ” with him. Six months 
later the younger, stronger, always incom- 
parably more vigorous man was dead ! 

One of the peculiarities of most old 
people is to over rather than under state 
their age. Some doubt exists as to the 
year of Procter’s birth, and the doubt he 
seems to have been unable to solve. It 
will be seen from the following little note 
to my wife that Procter thought himself 
younger by two years than his friend has 
stated him to be: — 





“BARRY CORNWALL.” 


| congratulate us on our success. Time 
and physical suffering had left but a 
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2, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
” 25th "November, 1869. : 


My Dear Mrs. MAYER, — Thanks for the 
flowers. They are still blooming before me. | 
And pray give my kind regards to Mrs. Brod- 
erip [daughter of Thomas Hood] and thank! 
her. I had a sincere friendship for her mother 
—Ido not know how many years ago. Do} 
you know that I entered my eightieth year on’ 
Sunday [the 21st] when you called here, and 
when I was washing and dressing for a new 
century? I send you my tenderest compli- 
ments, being at all times your very smcere 

B. W. PROCTER. 


This fancy for terming a new year “a 
new century” was a favourite one of 
Procter’s. Thus, in writing to Chorley 
in 1866 from Malvern, to thank him for a 
gratifying letter, he says: “I think my- 
self young again (¢.¢., about sixty or 
seventy), when in infirmity of speech and 
motion [am almostacentury. My sol- 
diers, however, are not one hundred men, 
but one hundred years, which I tread 
upon and try to forget.” * 

In the year of this letter to Chorley — 
1866— appeared Procter’s last book, 
“Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry 


Cornwall.” Owing to physical infirmity 
Procter was largely assisted in his task 
by his friend John Forster, to whom the 
book was affectionately dedicated, though 


that dedication was, much to the author’s 
ws indignation, suppressed by the pub- 
ishers. In the course of the book occurs 
the following touching passage. Procter 
has been speaking of Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Leigh Hunt: — 


These men—who lived long ago—had a 
great sharc of my regard. They were all 
slandered, chiefly by men who knew little of 
them, and nothing of their good qualities, or 
by men who saw them only through the mist 
of political or religious animosity. Perhaps 
it was partly for this reason that they came 
nearer to my heart. 


I cannot conclude this tribute to the 
memory of my dear old friend, without 
giving as briefly as possible a few per- 
sonal reminiscences of him during the 
latter years of his life. He was a mem- 
ber of the Leigh Hunt Memorial Com- 
mittee, originally formed by Mr. S. C. 
Hall. In 1868 I had the satisfaction, in 
conjunction with Mr. Hall and Edmund 
Ollier, of raising the requisite funds for 
the completion of the memorial. Mr. 
Procter called at my office in Norfolk 
Street to inquire about our progress and 


* “Henry Fothergill Chorley’s Autobiography,” 
&c. Compiled by Henry G. Hewlett. Vol. II., pp. 
241-2. 





wreck of what the poet had been forty 
years before. There remained, however, 
the courtesy, the kindliness, the sympathy 
of old days struggling through imperfect 
utterance (caused by a paralytic stroke) 
and mastering bodily weakness. Jt was 
a melancholy but touching picture, and 
filled me with sorrow and veneration. At 
the mention of some old loved name his 
face would light up as if transfigured, and 
I had a glimpse of what he had been ere 
he entered that “ dark desert which goes 
by the name of old age.” These gleams 
of animation would kindle the kind 
thoughtful eyes and flicker across the 
features which weight of years and pain 
had rendered ordinarily expressionless, 
like sunbeams on astill lake. But the 
light faded as rapidly as it appeared, and, 
after talking with momentary energy, he 
would relapse into silence with a look 
never to be forgotten. He was proud of 
reading even manuscript without glasses 
—a faculty he retained almost to the last. 
His handwriting, though feeble — its de- 
clining strength began to be noticeable in 
1857— maintained its old character of 
neatness and delicacy as long as he could 
hold a pen. Of late years writing became 
difficult and painful to him; nevertheless 
he kept up his correspondence with old 
friends, near and distant —amongst the 
latter with the Cowden Clarkes, at Genoa, 
for whom he had great regard. The 
writing mea brief note with a copy of the 
last photograph taken of himself so fa- 
tigued him that he was unable to finish 
and sign it. During the visit referred to, 
Leigh Hunt’s eldest grandson, Walter 
Leigh Hunt, came in and was introduced 
tohim. In astonishment at his height 
(Procter himself was a small man), Proc- 
ter raised his trembling hands and 
exclaimed, “ Zz¢t/e -Thornton’s son!” 
referring to Leigh Hunt’s charming 
verses to “ T, L. H.” when six years old. 
It was pleasant to see the strong arm of 
Leigh Hunt’s grandson lovingly and man- 
fully supporting the old poet back to his 
carriage, and recalled to my mind Haw- 
thorne’s picture of Leigh Hunt and Proc- 
ter before quoted. 

The last time I saw him was at the 
door of his house in Weymouth Street. 
Knowing that it was a matter of pain and 
difficulty to me to leave the cab, he in- 
sisted on coming out himself, though 
hardly able to manage the short walk by 
the aid of my wife’s arm. The same 
thoughtful kindness induced him to call 
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on me. It may seem almost trifling to 
record such facts, but those who remem- 
ber his recent state of health will not won- 
der that I should do so— gratefully. It 
is impossible for those who did not know 
him personally to have any adequate idea 
of the charm of the man. “ Everybody 
loves him,” wrote Crabb Robinson in 
1866, and having, as he told me, “no poli- 
tics,” he throughout life was on good 
terms with men of all parties. One of 
his most conspicuous characteristics to 
the last was his chivalrous courte-y to 
women, reminding one of the unparagoned 
high breeding of the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, George Grote, Samuel Rogers (when 
he liked the lady !), and the late John 
Stuart Mill. The nearest living approach 
to them in this respect is Robert Brown- 
ing. It was the half-playful, protecting 
deference of the old school, almost un- 
known to this generation. I have enume- 
rated some of Procter’s most celebrated 
friends. He felt acutely Lord Lytton’s 
death, saying to me in reference to a 
Statement that he was “superficial,” 
“He could not have been ¢hat, he was 
‘great’ in so many things.” Then con- 
templatively, “ They have all gone before 
me. How many?” He paused, and 


added sadly, “Only a little of me re- 


mains: the best has long gone.” Wao 
could hear this unmoved ? 

Yet some few giants remain — worthy 
to rank with the great departed —for 
whose continued presence we of a smaller 
generation may well be grateful. These 
made an Indian summer round the old 
man’s hearth. Carlyle was often there ; 
also Lord Houghton ; and John Forster, 
who, even if he possessed no separate 
tile to fame, must have achieved immor- 
tality as the friend of great men. Robert 
Browning, whose earnest  solicitude 
shielded the declining days of Landor, 
visited Procter every Sunday when in 
England. With few other exceptions his 
life had of late passed in aimost absolute 
seclusion; and those who knew of his 
days of pain and nights of sleeplessness, 
and have heard the exclamation, “* These 
terrible ten years !” patient but profound- 
ly sad, pass his lips, cannot mourn for 
him, however much for themselves and 
the world they may “lament a gifted 
spirit flown.” 





| 
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THERE are various forms of human 
suffering which must excite the compas- 
sion of any beings of a superior order 
who may have an opportunity of contem- 
plating them. The good man struggling 
with adversity is proverbially a touentiig 
spectacle ; but we are not at all sure that 
the good man struggling with the conse- 
quences of his own prosperity, is not 
sometimes more deserving of commisera- 
tion, especially as his unhappiness does 
not usually excite much sympathy or pity 
among his friends. Theré are perhaps 
few kinds of misery so trying as that of 
the rising middle-class man who has been 
getting on in the world, extending his 
practice or his business, accumulating a 
comfortable balance, and laying up a 
stock of social consideration, and who 
finds himself on the brink of a great do- 
mestic revolution, which is the natural 
result of the good fortune which has 
hitherto been so sweet to him. He has 
of course been more or less distinctly 
aware ‘since he started as head of a 
household of a gradual development of 
domestic — we will not say comfort, and 
luxury, in the true sense of the word, 
would be still more out of place — but 
perhaps we may say display. The snug 
villa, in its garden, at Tulse Hill or Hol- 
loway, where he began life with Arabella, 
has been exchanged for a more preten- 
tious dwelling nearer the centre of fash- 
ionable life, first perhaps in Bayswater or 
Regent’s Park, and then, as Arabella’s 
views expanded, in the aspiring outskirts 
of South Kensington. The cook and 
housemaid of the primitive family have 
also been growing into a numerous reti- 
nue of female servants — cook and kitch- 
en-maid, first and second housemaid, par- 
lour-maid, nurse and under-nurse, and 
perhaps a boy. It is sometimes of the 
little things of life that one has most rea- 
son to be afraid, and if our friend had 
been wise, he would have had an uncom- 
fortable presentiment when he saw the 
boy become a member of his establish- 
ment. The theory of development has 
undoubtedly its place in the domestic as 
in the animal world, and Wordsworth 
himself perhaps scarcely realized to the 
full extent all that is meant by the mel- 
ancholy truth that the child is father to 
the man. To the eye of the social phy- 
sician the irruption of the boy in buttons, 
or even, in an earlier stage, of the boy 
without buttons, who is surreptitiously 
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introduced into the area to clean the 
knives and boots, is painfully ominous. 
Every doctor watches for such signs. It 
may be only a little flush or a scarcely 
visible pimple, but to the observant eye it 
betokens unmistakably what is about to 
follow. In asuburban house perhaps a boy 
does not much matter. Thereis a garden 
where he can be turned loose when not 
wanted indoors; or there is prébably a 
pony-chaise, and he can make-believe to 
be useful to the groom. At any rate you 
know the worst of him. When he out- 
grows his jacket and trousers so that 
there is too much exposure of bare arm 
and dirty stocking, he must of course 
give place to another ; but that other will 
only be a boy such as he used to be him- 
self. The danger of the boy in a town 
house is that he is the thin end of the 
wedge — the almost inevitable precursor 
of a man. 

It may be supposed that with the in- 
crease of the domestic staff a certain 
change also takés place in the life of the 
household. There are more courses than 
there used to be at table, evening dress 
creeps in, and the range of hospitality 
widens. The boy having been added at 
the tail of the establishment, another 
male is found to be indispensable at the 
head of it. In short, our friend suddenly 
awakes to the discovery that he is in that 
most distressing position which may be 
described as tottering on the verge of a 
butler. His wife is constantly pointing 
out to him that other people not better 
off than they are havea butler; thata 
butler at once steadies and gives charac- 
tertoa house, and is, in fact, a sort of 
social badge or symbol without which 
they can no longer hold up their heads 
among their friends and neighbours. 
Women servants may be all very well in 
their way, but then they are distinctively 
associated with mere dourgeois respecta- 
bility. It is also hinted that a butler 
would after all be rather an economy than 
an additional expense. He would check 
the bills, keep an eye on the other ser- 
vants, and do’ many things which the 
master of the household is too much oc- 
cupied to attend to. Itis possible that 
this sort of argument may not carry very 
decided conviction to the mind of the 
person to whom it is addressed, but he 
cannot but feel that, however he may 
struggle and procrastinate, the question 
is already decided. Sometimes, of course, 
a man makes the plunge without thinking 
much about it, and he may even perhaps 
fancy that he will enjoy it. But to any 
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one who reflects on all that is involved in 
the introduction of a butler into a house 
for the first time the prospect can hardly 
be contemplated without a pang. Hith- 
erto he has been, under his wife, master 
in his own house. A woman cook is the 
highest person in his service, and per- 
sonally he has nothing to do with her, 
meagh the mention of his name may 
sometimes be a useful resource to his 
wife when she has a difficulty with her 
chief domestic. If he wants anything 
done ina particular way he has only to 
tell his wife, who gives the necessary or- 
der. But now a new official is to be in- 
troduced under his roof who will entirely 
alter this state of affairs. A wife may 
manage a cook without troubling her hus- 
band, but he cannot escape the responsi- 
bility of himself looking after the butler. 
His domestic life suddenly falls under the 
shadow of a strange man who has ways 
and ideas of his own, and who, though 
nominally his servant, contrives in many 
things to make himself felt as master. 
Theoretically, of course the supreme 
authority rests with the employer; he 
gives his orders, and it is supposed that 
they will be carried out. But his sense 
of freedom in giving orders is apt to be 
seriously circumscribed by his conscious- 
ness ‘that they will be sharply criticised 
in thought, if not in speech. A butler 
who finds himself in a house where there 
has never been a butler before has ample 
scope for a peculiar kind of tyranny. He 
has an experience of the rights and duties 
of butlers to refer to of which his master 
is destitute. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive than the solemn gravity with 
which, under the form of questions, he 
issues mandates to his employers, or the 
expression of melancholy surprise with 
which he listens to suggestions or remon- 
strances which reveal the depths of so- 
cial obscurity in which his master and 
mistress must have passed their previous 
existence. Reminiscences of the liber- 
ality and splendour of houses in which 
he formerly lived supply a ready answer 
to all complaints. His lordship, or Sir 
John, as the case may be, was content to 
write cheques for the wine-merchant with- 
out making fussy calculations as to the 
proper consumption of the quarter, or in- 
dulging in invidious suspicions as to 
whether a common St. Julien had not 
been substituted for Chateau-Margaux; 
nor did he demean himself by looking 
into the items of shopkeepers’ bills, and 
comparing their prices with those of the 
Civil Service stores. The butler’s ideal 
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of a perfect establishment is one in which 
the butler manages everything according 
to his own ideas. Now he is in a gener- 
ous mood, and grumbles because there 
are not enough large dinner-parties and 
an overflowing table. Another: time he 
sulks because he is done to death with 
too much company. The first principle 
of his system is that all transactions with 
tradesmen should pass through his hands 
so that he may arrange for a nice little 
bonus for himself, in return for which he 
undertakes to defend the dealers when 
any question is raised about the quality 
of their goods or a doubt as to the fair- 
ness of their measure. The cellar is 
usually a sore point in domestic adminis- 
tration. The master likes to be sure that 
he gets the wines he pays for, and that 
they are reserved for himself and his 
guests, while the butler resents a sus- 
picious inspection of the stock. In other 
days the master looked after his cellar 
himself. He took care that his favourite 
wines were lovingly bestowed, and, as he 
surveyed the store, indulged in pleasant 
anticipation of the day when he would 
have up some of his Comet port or ’58 
Latour. But now he is never sure what 
he has; bottles break, wines become 
sour or muddy in the most perplexing 
way, and at the most awkward times ; 
and though the old-fashioned drinking- 
bouts have quite gone out, mysterious 
evaporation seems to equalize consump- 
tion. 

It is hard to say whether the butler who 
is useless or lazy or the one who is too 
busy and meddlesome and wants to take 
everything on himself is more vexatious. 
In the one case the master is constantly 
occupied in looking after things which 
the butler neglects or in correcting his 
blunders. In the other case the master 
finds himself pushed out of the way, and 
forced to take things as they are provid- 
ed by a superior power. His house is 
given over to a man who treats him as a 
lodger. A very good butler, who knows 
his business thoroughly, and knows that 
he knows it, is apt to be stiff and imprac- 
ticable, and to presume on his experience. 
‘As a rule it is certainly a mistake to 
bring servants from a family of a higher 
class into one of lower position. A cook 
who has happened once to live with an 
Irish peer will ever after in moments of 
drunken depression bewail with tears the 
vlebeian extraction of her new employer 
who has made his money in trade ; and 
a butler feels that he has descended in 
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the social scale since he left a titled 
house. But worst of all of course is the 
wandering butler who has been every- 
where and with everybody, and who is 
perpetually being passed on from one 
place to another, whose complexion red- 
dens and whose gait grows unsteady on 
critical occasions, whose spoons are al- 
ways going astray, who brings the reek 
of tobacco to the breakfast-table, and the 
odour of onions to dinner, and is discov- 
ered, after he has gone, to have forgotten 
to pay the bills for which money was 
given to him. It will usually be found 
that servants, though they have faults of 
their own, reflect the faults of their em- 
ployers, and this is especially the case 
with the butler ina family of moderate 
means. Ina great house, where there is 
a large retinue of servants, and systemat- 
ic organization is indispensable, the but- 
ler must necessarily be a man of good 
capacity and character; he occupies a 
distinct and well-defined position and is 
well paid. A butler of the inferior order, 
on the other hand, is too often required 
to combine the services of a menial with 
the management of many matters which 
require not only unexceptional integrity, 
but intelligence and business qualities. 
He is usually a common, ignorant man, 
and particularly susceptible to the tempt- 
ations which surround him. He is prob- 
ably anxious to marry, or, if married, to 
get settled in some business where he 
can live with his wife and children in- 
stead of seeing them only by snatches ; 
and he is therefore eager to snatch at 
perquisites and to put by money. He 
acquires a dangerous taste for good liv- 
ing, and has too many opportunities of 
indulging it. He is too much trusted and 
too little respected, and generally he is 
underpaid. As a rule, it may be said 
that, unless a man has large means, he 
had better try, with his wife’s help, to get 
on with women servants; and in any 
case there is obvious peril in handing 
over to a substitute with few qualifica- 
tions for the task, the discharge of duties 
which he ought to see to himself. 


From The Spectator. 
THE EFFECT OF EXILE ON PRETENDERS. 


OF all the Pretenders in Europe, the 
Prince of the Asturias is probably nearest 
to a throne; and as Don Alfonso is, 
though only seventeen, now legally of 
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age, the addresses presented to him on 
his birthday by the grandees and the 
Alfonsist clubs of Madrid are natural 
enough. The grandees of Spain, who 
exercise little influence over politics, but 
possess immense estates, and retain much 
of their ancient pride, are naturally desir- 
ous of monarchy, and for the most part 
prefer the monarchy of Isabella, which, 
whatever its other. failures, maintained 
them in their lands and dignities for more 
than a quarter of a century. The prop- 
ertied classes, whether conservative or 
liberal, share the same view, and as their 
candidate may yet succeed, there is noth- 
ing to surprise us in a slightly premature 
expression of their sentiments. Nor do 
we wonder much at the grandiloquence 
of their addresses, the inordinate pride of 
nationality which gleams through them, 
or even their apparent conviction that 
Spain is the greatest country in the world. 
Every nation has its patent fault of man- 
ner, and there is no more harm in the 

andezza of the Spaniard than in the 
evity of the Frenchman, or the morgue 
which all foreigners alike attribute to our 
somewhat surly countrymen. Nobody is 
so pretentious as a poor gentleman of 
degree, especially when fortune is dan- 
gling before his eyes, and it is as a poor 
gentleman of degree who might, if things 
would only go right again, become rich 
and famous in a day, that the Spaniard 
is just now posing. The really note- 
worthy points in the addresses are the 
undercurrent of distrust which they 
evince, and the argument by which their 
authors strive to soothe this distrust to 
their own minds. All the addresses, and 
specially the address of the grandees, 
read as if those who signed them doubted 
in their hearts whether a Spanish Bour- 
bon could be good for anything, and re- 
assured themselves by reflecting that, 
after all, this particular Bourbon had 
tasted adversity and been bred up in ex- 
ile. The thought is expressed by the 
nobles with almost cynical frankness. 
“Your Royal Highness,” writes their 
scribe — surely a man who does not be- 
lieve very strongly in pedigree — “ has to 
thank Providence for the twofold bless- 
ing of a royal birth and an exile’s educa- 
tion.” You have experienced “the. mis- 
fortune which is the touchstone of na- 
tions and the taskmaster of princes.” 
“Heir,” write the members.of the popu- 
lar Alfonsist Club, “to a glorious name, 
and trained in the school of adversity, 
which purifies all great natures,” Spain 
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has faith in your Royal Highness. “You 
are strengthened,” say the Conservative 
Club, “ by misfortune ;” while the mem- 
bers of the Liberal Alfonsist Club actually 
congratulate themselves upon their future 
monarch’s expulsion from his home : — 
“We feel deeply grateful to the provi- 
dential designs which have permitted 
your Royal Highness to strengthen your 
reason and exercise your judgment upon 
the spectacle of the wise and time-hon- 
oured institutions of free England, whose 
political ascendancy is recognized and 
deferred to both in the Old and in the 
New World.” As the grandees are not 
hungering for liberty as in England, or 
thé Liberal Club desirous of our aristo- 
cratic institutions, the thought in their 
addresses must be personal; they must 
have some degree of hope in their minds 
that an exile, which in common decency 
they ought to have bemoaned, will bring 
to their prince full compensation in addi- 
tional capacity for the throne. 

We are not at all sure that it will. 
Englishmen are very fond of talking 
about the grand education to be obtained 
“in the school of adversity” —a school 
which for all that they never voluntarily 
enter —just as they are fond of talking 
about the “bracing cold,” which makes 
their tempers insupportable, but there 
exists very little evidence that exile in- 
creases the capacity of princes.’ In mod- 
ern times most restored princes have 
been failures. They become indeed men 
of the world, obtain a certain cosmopol- 
itan varnish beneficial to their manners, 
and sometimes acquire a useful pliability. 
but as rulers they cannot be said to have 
succeeded. Charles II., who endured 
real hardships in exile, being sometimes 
puzzled to pick up daily cash, learned 
prudence indeed, and as he said, would 
“yield anything rather than set out on 
his travels again,” but he learned little 
else, and had contracted a fatal facility in 
accepting doles from royal friends which 
for yéars made England little more than 
a province of France. James II., his 
brother, learned the same trick, turned 
to the creed of the country he resided in, 
improved a natural taste for cruelty and 
despotism, and was consequently the last 
of his race upon the throne. Had he 
remained all his life in England he would 
probably have been a harsh-tempered, 
narrow-minded English gentleman, whom 
other English gentlemen would have en- 
dured without very much strain upon 
their loyalty. Charles Edward had no 
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opportunity to display his character as a 
sovereign, but his history after Culloden 
shows that his nature had very little of 
the true grit in it, that sunshine suited 
him a good deal better than “the hard 
grey weather” which Kingsley, when he 
has not got a cold, sings hymns to. Louis 
XVIII. went back to France a Charles II. 
in all but viciousness, with much of his 
urbanity —though of the delicious cour- 
tesy of Charles’s apology for being “so 
unconscionable a time dying ” Louis was 
incapable — with some of his turn for 
saying good things, and just the sort of 
relation to Voltairianism that Charles 
had to the Catholic Church. His brother, 
Charles X., went back what he went forth 
—an incurable Bourbon, believing only 
in divine right, well-born men, and 
priests in their police capacity, and like 
our James II., was sent into exile fora 
second and last time. Louis Philippe, 
who had in exile taught French for bread, 
returned to France a wiser man indeed, 
wise with the wisdom of much experi- 
ence, but cursed from his sufferings with 
a dread of the people, and from his pov- 
erty with a most unkingly passion for 
acquiring cash. If he could have trusted 
his freeholders with the suffrage, and left 
legacy-hunting and heiress-hunting alone, 
he might have lived and died a respected 
king of the French, and he owed both 
taints to his exile. As Zgalité fils he 
had been a liberal, and he was heir of 
the most recklessly spendthrift family in 
Europe, a family that scattered gold like 
Mr. Disraeli’s young duke. Ferdinand 
VII. went back to Spain convinced of 
two things, — that nations must be terror- 
ized, and that the best instruments of 
terror were the bullet and the menace of 
hell, and left a memory infamous among 
all save the populace of Madrid. Of the 
German sovereigns turned out by Napo- 
leon, and restored after 1815, not one 
seems to have profited by exile, not one 
kept his word to his people, and not one 
departed from the ré/e of German prince 
in which he had been brought up. Nor 
is it very natural to expect that a restored 
prince should have benefited very greatly 
by exile, except in regard to positive 
knowledge. If he is a man wheu he is 
turned out, he either becomes ulcerated, 
as Ferdinand did; or sick with longing 
for security and ease, as Louis Philippe 
did; or more a prince in the bad sense 
than ever, as Charles X. did. If, on the 
other hand, he is turned out while still 
impressionable, he usually, like the Stu- 
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arts, goes back denationalized, with 
tastes, habits, and thoughts which belong 
to another climate. Charles II. would 
have made a rather superior French noble 
of Louis XIV.’s court, and James II. quite 
a useful procureur du roi, with a pen- 
chant for the sentence of breaking on a 
wheel. ‘The Prince of the Asturias ma 
turn out better than any of the Pretend- 
ers hitherto restored from exile, but there 
is no evidence in history that he will, and 
none in his answer to the addresses that 
he will play a 7é/e which might make his 
personal character unimportant. One 
can scarcely imagine a constitutional 
king of Spain, but a constitutional king 
who is Bourbon, who is not regarded by 
all Spaniards as head of his race, and 
who has so few statesmen among his fol- 
lowers, would be a phenomenon still 
more difficult to realize. Any govern- 
ment in Spain would be better than none, 
but if history may be trusted, the gran- 
dees in thanking Providence for their 
sovereign’s whipping are a little prema- | 
ture. ° 

There is one example of an exile who 
ascended a_throne which is sure to be 
thrown in our teeth, and that is Napoleon 
III. There can be no doubt that Louis 
Napoleon, from an early age, considered 
himself a sovereign by descent, that he 
lived years in exile, and that he displayed 
abilities of a very exceptional kind. But 
there is no certainty whatever that had 
he succeeded his uncle, he would not 
have done a good deal better. He would 
not have known so much, perhaps, cer- 
tainly not so much of the politics of all 
Europe, but he would have known 
enough, he would have been early ini- 
tiated into great affairs, and he would 
have been comparatively free from the 
three great weaknesses which destroyed 
him, — his dread lest his son might not 
succeed him, which made half his pro- 
fessions dishonest; his weakness for 
coups de thédtre, which produced the. 
Mexican tragedy ; and his tolerance for 
rascals of the needy-adventurer type, who 
looked only to their own gain, and De 
Morny excepted, cared neither for him 
nor France. There are some faults 
usually found among kings which are 
extremely useful to their subjects, and 
one of them is the readiness with which 
they forget services which prove nothing 
but devotion. Frederick the Great would 
have been a more amiable man if he had 
not neglected all who served, or amused, 
or loved him while heir-apparent, but he 
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would not, if he had petted them, have 
built the Prussian monarchy. Had Louis 
Napoleon merely stared at the adven- 
turers who helped him to a throne, he 
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would not have been so leniently treated 
by English opinion, but France might 
not have had to encounter Sedan or en- 
dure the Treaty of Frankfort. 





Two very curious articles have been pub- 
lished by a Shanghai native newspaper, the 
HTwei-Pao, protesting against the construction 
of railways in the Chinese empire. The Hwed- 
Pao is of opinion that the existence of railways 
in Europe is too recent to admit of a judg- 
ment being formed as to their practical utility, 
and, moreover, that there is not sufficient 
business in China to render them profitable. 
The Chinese journal goes on to say that “tea 
and silk are the principal objects of commerce, 
and these have hitherto been forwarded to the 
treaty ports by river steamboats. A substitu- 
tion of railways for steamboats would not 
effect any saving in point of time, and could 
not therefore, even from the point of view 
taken by the foreigners themselves, be of any 
service to China. Admitting that a little 
time was gained, the Chinese would not be 
benefited, for the goods would not be export- 
ed more rapidly. Thus the railways would 
only lead to an accumulation in the ports 
of vast quantities of goods which, as they 
could not be shipped off all at once, would 
fall considerably in price.” The Hwei-Pao 
also says: “The accidents on the railway- 
lines are very numerous, caused by collisions, 
by the engines or tenders taking fire, by the 
trains running off the lines, or by the bridges 
giving way and the trains being precipitated 
into the rivers below. In other cases the car- 
riages are injured by the great speed at which 
they are hurried along, and the accidents are 
so numerous that it is often impossible to 
ascertain the exact number of dead and 
wounded, All the foreign journals are full of 
details concerning these accidents. But, ad- 
mitting that most of these casualties are pre- 
ventable, and that the trains follow their 
regular course, they travel quicker than the 
thoroughbred horse, and the people walking 
on the lines would have no time to get out of 
their way. From this cause alone the number 
of fatal accidents would be enormous. In all 
countries where railways exist they are con- 
sidered a very dangerous mode of locomotion, 
and, beyond those who have very urgent 
business to transact, no one thinks of using 
them.” This latter statement cannot as yet 





be accepted in its entirety ; but, unfortunately, 
we have every reason to know that so far as 
England is concerned travelling by railway is 
“a very dangerous mode of locomotion.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


COLOUR IN FLOWERS NOT DUE TO INSECTs, 
— The doctrine that the conspicuous colours 
of flowers are entirely due to the necessity for 
cross-fertilisation by the agency of insects 
seems to be taking the world by storm. It is 
supported by Mr. Darwin and Sir John Lub- 
bock. It could scarcely be put forward on 
better authority. Yet there are several facts 
with which it does not harmonize. For in- 
stance — 

1. Cultivation increases the size and colour 
of flowers quite independently of the existence 
or non-existence of insects. 

2. Double flowers in which the doubling 
arises from metamorphosis of stamens or 
pistils are more showy than the single forms, 
yet insects can be of little use to them, since 
they are either partially or entirely barren. 
The double-blossomed cherry is brilliantly 
conspicuous, but it bears no fruit. 

3. Such abortive flowers as the cultivated 
Guelder Rose and Hydrangea depend for 
their beauty upon the destruction of the re- 
productive organs. If their increased splen- 
dour is meant only as a lure to insects, it is 
surely an absurd failure. 

4. The autumn colours of leaves and fruits 
can serve no such purpose, yet these are often 
as bright and conspicuous as the flowers of 
summer. 

5. Fungi and lichens exhibit brilliant colours, 
which can have nothing to do with insect- 
fertilization. 

Do not these facts indicate that though in- 
sects may be attracted by conspicuous colours, 
and may have some influence in the main- 
tenance of coloured species, there is yet a 
deeper and more permanent cause for the 


colour itself? 
Nature. F. T. Morr. 





